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THE KEYNOTE OF THE OPPOSITION 


HE speech of Elihu Root as temporary chair- 

man of the unofficial Republican Convention in 

New York State has every appearance of sound- 

ing the keynote for the approaching presiden- 
tial campaign. It is a speech remarkable for its lucidity, 
its forcefulness and the restrained passion with which 
it arraigns the course of action of President Wilson and 
the Democratic party. The gravamen of the charge 
which Mr. Root brings to the President’s door is the 
failure of the Administration’s foreign policy. It con- 
cerns itself with two subjects—our course toward Mex- 
ico and our course toward the Great War. 

In both of these directions Mr. Root finds the Presi- 
dent’s policy to have been weak, vacillating and stulti- 
fying. 

In the disturbed condition in Mexico when Mr. Wilson 
took office the duty of the President of the United 
States, says the former senior Senator from New York, 
was a double one, First, to use his powers as President 
to secure protection for the lives and property of Amer- 
icans in Mexico; and, second, to respect the independ- 
ence of Mexico and to refrain from all interference with 
its internal affairs. 

President Wilson, in the belief of Mr. Root, failed to 
observe either of these duties. He interfered to aid one 
faction in civil strife against another; and he ignored 
and condoned the murder of American men and women, 
the rape of American women, and the destruction of 
American property. More than fifty American soldiers, 
in uniform, on duty, have been shot and killed and 
wounded across the border by soldiers belonging to one 
or another faction in the Mexican civil strife, and no 
attention has been paid to it by the American Govern- 
ment. While ignoring these assaults upon the rights to 
life and property of American citizens, the President 
has, in Mr. Root’s view, made war upon Mexico, osten- 
sibly to secure reparation for an insult to the American 
flag, but actually in order to support the faction in 
which Mr. Wilson believed against the man in power, 
whom Mr. Wilson adjudged to be a usurper. The results 
of this course of action, says Mr. Root, were most un- 
fortunate. He adds in explanation: 

If our Government had sent an armed force into Mexico 
to protect American life and honor we might have been 
opposed, but we should have been understood and respected 
by the people of Mexico, because they would have realized 
that we were acting within our international rights and 
performing a nation’s duty for the protection of its own 
people; but when the President sent an armed force into 
Mexico to determine the Mexican presidential succession he 


created resentment and distrust of motives among all classes 
and sections of the American people. 


Who can interfere in a quarrel and help some contestants 
and destroy others and then absolve himself from responsi- 
bility for the results? It is not by force of circumstances 





over which we had no control, but largely because the Amer- 
ican administration intervened by force to control the in- 
ternal affairs of that country instead of asserting and main- 
taining American rights that we have been brought to our 
present pass of confusion and humiliation over Mexico. 


This is the one great failure in foreign policy that 
Mr. Root charges against President Wilson. The other 
relates to our relations with the warring nations of 
Europe. In the President’s conduct of these relations 
Mr. Root finds three fundamental errors: 

First, the lack of foresight to make timely provision for 


backing up American diplomacy by actual or assured mili- 
tary or naval force; 


Second, the forfeiture of the world’s respect for our as- 


sertion of rights by pursuing the policy of making threats 
and failing to make them good; 

Third, a loss of the moral forces of the civilized world 
thru failure to truly interpret to the world the spirit of the 
American democracy in its attitude toward the terrible 
events which accompanied the early stages of the war. 


To put the matter concretely, Mr. Root believes, in 
the first place, that the President should have taken the 
lead in a movement for military and naval preparedness 
immediately upon the outbreak of the war, instead of 
waiting until an aroused public opinion had forced him 
to acquiesce in such a movement then already under 
way. He believes, in the second place, that the President 
should have acted more promptly, more forcefully, and 
more decisively in following up his original declaration 
to Germany that she would be held to a strict accounta- 
bility for the destruction of American ships and lives 
by German submarines. In criticizing the course of Mr. 
Wilson in this regard, Mr. Root uses the picturesque 
language: “No man should draw a pistol who dares not 
shoot. The government that shakes its fist first and its 
finger afterward falls into contempt.” In the third place 
he believes that the President should have protested sol- 
emnly and vigorously against the violation by the Ger- 
man arms of the neutrality of Belgium. His conception 
of the effect of such an action is set forth thus: 


It was not necessary that the United States should go to 
war in defense of the violated law. A single official expres- 
sion by the Government of the United States, a single sen- 
tence denying assent and recording disapproval of what 
Germany did in Belgium would have given to the people of 
America that leadership to which they were entitled in 
their earnest groping for the light. 

It would have ranged behind American leadership the 
conscience and morality of the neutral world. It would have 
brought to American diplomacy the respect and strength of 
loyalty to a great cause. 

This constitutes a strong indictment of the Wilson 
administration. Its utterance by Elihu Root in this im- 
pressive fashion is a significant sign of the direction in 
which the currents of thought in the national opposition 
are running. For it is precisely what Theodore Roose- 
velt has been saying with vigor for some time. Allowing 
for differences of temperament and of mental make-up 


the statements of their respective beliefs by the two 
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arch antagonists of the Republican National Convention 
of 1912 are identical. 

The two streams of Republican thought and member- 
ship which then and there violently diverged are running 
together again. There is every reason in the coming 
campaign to expect a unified opposition to the aspira- 
‘tion of the Democratic party for a continuance in power. 

As The Independent has said before, such a united op- 
position will be a benefit to the nation. It is not good 
for the party in power, no matter which party it is, to 
be weakly and ineffectively opposed. It weakens its sense 
of responsibility, and tends to make it forgetful of its 
duty to the people. A fortiori, a flabby or divided oppo- 
sition is a detriment to the interests of the country. 

On the merits of Mr. Root’s indictment, the case is 
not so clear, The Independent agrees with Mr. Root in 
his belief that the American people missed a great op- 
portunity when their Government did not enter a solemn 
protest against the German violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium. As early as August, 1914, our special repre- 
sentative in Belgium, Major Seaman, in a cable article 
from Antwerp, urged the President to take the same 
action which Mr. Root now says he should have taken. 
It agrees with him that the controversy with Germany 
over the killing of Americans by submarine attacks— 
especially in the “Lusitania” case—could and should 
have been prest with more firmness and with greater 
insistence on a prompt and full compliance with Ameri- 
can demands. It believes that the capture and evacuation 
of Vera Cruz was a series of mistakes, that Americans in 
Mexico have not been afforded the adequate protection 
to which they are entitled, and that the killing of fifty 
American soldiers on duty on American soil called for 
more drastic action than watchful waiting. 

But we believe that the President, in bending every 
effort to keep the United States out of war, whether in 
this hemisphere or the other, was following the domi- 
nant desire of the American people. In trying faithfully 
to carry out that desire, Mr. Wilson has had a terribly 
difficult task to perform. He has kept-us out of war thus 
far—except to the degree that the capture of Vera Cruz 
constituted an act of war. In so doing he has been com- 
pelled to make some sacrifices of American interests. 
Whether another man of different temperament and dif- 
ferent mental equipment could have accomplished the 
same result with fewer sacrifices is an open question. 

In the early months of the war the public opinion of 
the United States was emphatic in approval of the Pres- 
ident’s determination to keep this country out of war 
even at some sacrifice. Has this sentiment persisted? 
There are indications that it has changed and is chang- 
ing. Mr. Root believes that it ought to make a complete 
about face. Only the result of the campaign will show 
how complete the change is to be. 








THE NICARAGUA TREATY 


HE Senate is to be congratulated upon its ratifica- 

tion of the treaty with Nicaragua by the handsome 
majority of 55 to 18. The House of Representatives, when 
called upon to do so, should pass without undue delay or 
debate the three million dollar appropriation which, ac- 
cording to the treaty, is to be expended “for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of Nicaragua” in such ways as our 
Government may approve. It is questionable if the House 
has a constitutional right to refuse to make any appro- 


priation necessary for carrying out a treaty, and cer- 
tainly it would be unwise to impede the passage of such 
a bill in these critical times. 

The Nicaragua treaty is merely one more of the many 
efforts we have made in the last sixty-five years to rec- 
tify that most unfortunate blunder of American diplo- 
macy, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. If the new treaty is 
ratified we will be nearly, tho not quite, as well off as 
we were in 1849, when both Nicaragua and Honduras 
consented to cede to us the canal route and its terminal, 
Fonseca Bay. But before these treaties were ratified a 
British fleet sailed into Fonseca Bay and took possession 
of what we claimed as our property. 

Since the British then held both sides of the isthmus 
of Nicaragua we were powerless to do anything without 
their consent, so we promised, by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to give them equal rights over any canal or rail- 
road that we should construct at any time in the future 
across Nicaragua, Panama, Tehuantepec or anywhere 
else. It is this promise, carried over in an attenuated 
form into the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that is bothering 
us yet whenever we want to settle canal tolls or arrange 
our difficulty with Colombia. 

Another and even more serious embarrassment has 
resulted from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. According to 
its provisions the United States was never to occupy, 
fortify, colonize or assume any dominion over any part 
of Central America, and at the same time the United 
States was required to acquiesce in all the British hold- 
ings and claims in Central America. Now, Great Britain 
had, by the treaty of Versailles in 1786, renounced all 
claims to sovereignty in Central America, and, as our 
Government repeatedly pointed out, her continued occu- 
pation of the Caribbean coast was in direct violation of 
this treaty. Nevertheless, Great Britain ignored our pro- 
tests and holds Honduras to this day. 

Personally, we Americans have no objection to the 
British holding Honduras. To be sure, she has no title 
to it, but then most land tenures are equally illegal when 
you go back far enough. The original title deeds to Man- 
hattan Island are, we fear, not on file at the City Hall. 
The natives of Honduras are doubtless better off under 
British administration than if they were nominally free 
and independent. Our last attempt to dispossess the Brit- 
ish was when we bombarded Greytown at the eastern 
end of the proposed Nicaragua canal. Our feeling toward 
Great Britain has become, on account of our sympathy 
with her side in the war, more friendly than it has ever 
been since the Revolution, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that we should now or in the future revive our 
old contention against the British occupation of Hon- 
duras, We are never likely to submit to The Hague Court 
or to “the dread arbitrament of war” the unsolved ques- 
tion on which the British claim in its origin depended: 
whether it was a crown or a cocked hat which Charles 
II gave to Oldman, chief of the Mosquito Indians. 

But the question of the British claim to Honduras and 
our acquiescence in it has a present interest in that it is 
claimed by some to invalidate the Monroe Doctrine. 
When we talk of the Monroe Doctrine to our Latin- 
American friends they are apt to reply: “The Monroe 
Doctrine no longer exists. It was abrogated in 1850 by 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, when Great Britain was per- 
mitted to extend her colonial possessions in Central 
America.” 

It is not easy to meet this Latin-American argument, 
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especially since the British Government seemed to take 
the same view of it, for four years after the conclusion 
of that treaty Lord Clarendon, the British Foreign Min- 
ister, declared that Great Britain did not recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine as international law. Doubtless it is 
just as well to let it go at that and regard the Monroe 
Doctrine as merely our own national policy, which we 
have pursued with tolerable persistency for many years 
and seem likely to continue indefinitely. 

If we so regard it we need not care whether the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty was a violation of it or not. But at 
any rate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty got us into a terri- 
ble tangle from which the new Nicaragua treaty will help 
to extricate us. 


THE NOMINATION OF MR. BRANDEIS 


HE subcommittee of the Senate has been hearing 

testimony all the week for and against the con- 
firmation of Mr. Brandeis to the Supreme Court. This 
is as it should be. If Mr. Brandeis, for any reason, is 
unfitted to occupy the exalted office to which the Presi- 
dent has nominated him, now is the time to know it. If, 
on the other hand, the charges against him are without 
real foundation, as we firmly believe, then his name will 
be cleared once and for all. Reports from Washington 
now indicate that the opposition in the Senate is crum- 
bling. This gives us no surprize, for the adverse testi- 
mony so far given is based more on hearsay than on 
direct evidence. On the other hand, there is abundant 
personal testimony to his integrity as well as to his 
judicial temperament. We trust that the Senate will 
confirm the nomination without delay. 








A MISTAKE IN CHEMISTRY 


T was such a little mistake. A critical teacher might 

mark it “five off” on a chemistry quiz. But a little 
mistake made by big people may be a big blunder. It all 
happened because the British Government is composed 
of able lawyers, metaphysicians, authors, military men 
and gentlemen of leisure, but not a scientist among them. 
Oxford seven, Cambridge six, scattering seven, so the 
cabinet stands—quite the usual and proper thing, ac- 
cording to British traditions, except that the unsettled 
state of politics necessitated the admission to this inner 
circle of an unusual number of men from scrub colleges 
or from no college at all, like Kitchener and Lloyd- 
George. 

Upon these distinguished gentlemen, none of whose 
hands had ever been soiled with soot or stained with 
nitric acid, was unexpectedly thrust the unpleasant duty 
of making war upon a people quite exceptionally profi- 
cient in chemistry. They undertook to cut off from the en- 
emy all materials necessary for munition and nutrition. 

Now, the smokeless powder and high explosives which 
have revolutionized warfare are mostly made from cot- 
ton and glycerine by the action of nitric acid. On account 
of the demand for munitions the price of glycerine 
jumped from fifteen to fifty-five cents a pound. Since cot- 
ton was chiefly used in England for the manufacture of 
cloth it does not seem to have occurred to the British 
Ministers that the wicked Germans were using it exten- 
sively for nefarious purposes. The chemists of England, 
not being represented in the Government, had to organ- 
ize mass meetings and write letters to the papers to per- 


suade the Government to put an embargo on the im- 
portation of cotton into Germany, 

Glycerine was, of course, put on the contraband list. 
So were all fats and oils used for food. But what reason 
could there be for shutting out soap fats? If “the Huns” 
wanted to adopt the Englishman’s “bawth” would it not 
be wrong to hinder them? But when the trade reports 
of the first year of war came in it appeared that the 
Germans had taken to the use of soap to an astonishing 
extent. Fish oils, copra, rancid fats, all sorts of stuff 
good for nothing but soap and axle grease were being 
imported in large quantities from Holland and Scandi- 
navia. The Cabinet then looked into the matter and dis- 
covered to their surprize that glycerine is a by-product 
of soap making. 

So finally His Majesty’s Ministers perceived that the 
Germans had been taking an unfair advantage of their 
ignorance of chemistry and the Attorney General, Sir 
John Simon, gravely stated to the Commons that, since 
it had “recently been discovered” that glycerine could 
be obtained from fat, the importation by Germany even 
of inedible fats would be henceforth prevented. If a 
speaker in Parliament uses a false quantity in a Latin 
quotation he gets a general ha-ha, but nobody cracked 
a smile when the Attorney General announced as “a re- 
cent discovery” an experiment which was first performed 
by Scheele in 1779 and included in the list of exercizes 
for pupils in elementary science. Of course, cabinet min- 
isters cannot be expected to know everything, but the 
lack of somebody about the shop who knew that handy 
bit of information must have cost the Allies many thou- 
sand lives. 

In consequence of this and similar humiliating blunders 
during the wartheleading scientific men of England have 
organized a committee to effect a revolution of the edu- 
cational system of the country by overthrowing the mo- 
nopoly of the classics and admitting science to an equal 
footing. They point out that Sandhurst, the British 
West Point, “is probably the only military institution in 
Europe where science is not included in the curricu- 
lum.” In the navy some knowledge of science is expected, 
bat not in the army. Now, the British navy has driven 
its foes from the sea, but the British army has nowhere 
achieved a signal success in eighteen months of war. 

But even with these terrible lessons in view the re- 
formers do not seem likely to succeed. To overthrow the 
classics is as difficult as to overthrow the monarchy. In 
fact, they are regarded as much the same thing. The 
leading speaker before a session of the British classical 
association held since the war began brought forward 
as one of the chief arguments for the present system 
that the study of the classics proved the impracticability 
of republics, and so strengthens the monarchy. The same 
view is held in Russia, where science is excluded or min- 
imized in the schools because of its supposed democratic 
tendencies. 

But the classicists have another argument; namely, 
that science is a dangerous thing, for see what it has 
made of the Germans! As one of them puts it in the 
London Times: “A lover of ‘the humanities’ might, per- 
haps, urge that ‘science’ when put to service of the devil 
—Milton’s Satan has a Teutonic delight in explosives— 
is today working more human misery than was ever 
wrought by pedants and the Latin grammar.” Evidently 
the British scientists made a mistake in tact when they 
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held up Germany as a model for their educational re- 
form. In the sixteenth century, when England refused 
to adopt the reformed calendar of Gregory XIII, it was 
wittily said that the English would rather disagree with 
the solar system than agree with the Pope. So now it 


appears that they are inclined to take pride in their neg-_ 


lect of what has been called “a German science.” But 
somebody should remind the classicists of Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. 





MAKING ALIENS INTO CITIZENS 


E have a way of doing things in America “when 

we think of them,” and our thinking is spas- 
modic. The method leaves much to be desired. It cannot 
be described as businesslike. It offers a sharp contrast, 
for example, to those well-considered, planned-ahead pro- 
grams and day-by-day ploddings according to schedule, 
which we are beginning to associate with the word “effi- 
ciency.” 

Naturally enough, our habit of thinking about things 
when something excites us, and then working at them 
furiously until we get interested in something else, has 
been made worse and more absurd by the onset of new 
dangers, interests and responsibilities let loose by the 
upheaval in Europe. We ought to have been busy with a 
rational scheme of preparedness twenty years ago. It 
ought to have been well advanced toward realization ten 
years ago. It should have included educational, commer- 
cial and industrial preparedness, and a vast amount of 
preparedness in social efficiency, as well as prepared- 
ness of the military and naval sort. Now, we are jump- 
ing into the business much as a lot of respectable vil- 
lagers in pajamas jump into amateur fire-fighting when 
a midnight conflagration breaks out. That we shall do the 
thing in the wrong way, in the most wasteful way, and 
get a minimum result, is a safe bet, with odds 90 to 10. 
In like manner, there is every indication that we shall 
deal emotionally, thoughtlessly and more or less ridicu- 
lously with the practical problem of converting our mil- 
lions of unnaturalized aliens into Americanized Ameri- 
can citizens. 

A generation has gone by since our attention was 
called to the importance of assimilation in its relation 
to naturalization, and of naturalization in its relation 
to political solidarity, by such events as the Sand Lots 
disturbances in San Francisco, the ill feeling over the 
attempted substitution of German for English in Wis- 
consin public schools, and the killing of unnaturalized 
Italians in New Orleans, which made us beholden to 
Italy. But nothing deserving to be called thought-out 
and systematic effort has been attempted. We have drift- 
ed along in our happy-go-lucky fashion, until now, with 
the zeal of camp-meeting converts, we throw ourselves 
into a feverish campaign of Americanization. 

Of course we shall commit all the excesses of virtue 
unrestrained by common sense. We shall forget that as- 
similation is not a machine-made product. Assimilation 
takes time,’and it cannot be hurried. And we shall not 
only be foolish, we shall be unjust. 

Pressure of various kinds should be applied in a great 
variety of ways to the alien. He should be compelled to 
choose between American citizenship and certain real 
disabilities and hardships. He should be made to under- 
stand that our hospitality is hospitality, and not lar- 
gesse. He should be assisted to discover quickly that 


aliens in America who do not take the trouble to learn 
our language must inevitably suffer in mind and estate. 
He should be told that his chances of economic better- 
ment will greatly improve if in good faith he takes steps 
to become a citizen. Employers may properly give pref- 
erence and precedence to citizens; it is sound policy 
from every point of view—political and economic. ° 

All this, however, is a different thing from “drawing 
the line” at the alien. Drawing the line and bringing 
pressure to bear are confounded only by men who do 
not make a practice of thinking their problems thru. 
Drawing the line is a hasty action, it is ill considered, 
it cannot be lived up to, and when its impossibility be- 
comes manifest it is abandoned and everything goes 
back to the old laissez-faire indifference. Bringing pres- 
sure to bear is a businesslike, day-by-day proceeding. It 
demands knowledge, patience, adjustment, adaptation of 
means to ends. Nothing short of persistent, patiently 
applied pressure will convert our alien population into 
American citizens that are Americanized in heart and 
mind, and not in name only. 

We are thoroly in sympathy with the demand for 
Americanization. As a people we are a mechanical mix- 
ture of incongruous elements, and it will be generations 
before we shall become a consistent blend of the good 
qualities that exist potentially in our alien nationalities. 
We firmly believe that well-considered, broadly planned, 
persistent effort should be made by patriotic Americans 
in every part of the country to further the work of 
assimilation and blending. We cannot expect to be an effi- 
cient nation, a nation with a mind of its own, formu- 
lating and maintaining great policies and respected by 
the world, unless we become more homogeneous and 
united than we now are. But let us have done with 
spasms and fads. Let us look at our task like grown up, 
reasoning men, and handle it in a businesslike way. 








MUSIC OR MOVIES ? 


T was bound to happen. You cannot mix movies and 

opera with impunity. It’s like expecting Bryan and 
Boadicea to live happily together. In the movies you act 
as much as possible, to the accompaniment of music. In 
the opera you act as little as possible, also to the accom- 
paniment of music. 

Mrs. Lou-Tellegen, otherwise Geraldine Farrar, has 
been doing Carmen for the movies. Last week she did 
Carmen at the Metropolitan for the first time after her 
sojourn with strange gods, and her performance set the 
critics’ tongues to wagging furiously. She not only in- 
troduced “a lively wrestling bout in which she threw her 
opponent easily and had all but succeeded in plucking 
out handfuls of her hair when the rude soldiers inter- 
vened,” but, according to gossip, slapped Caruso’s face 
and clung to him so violently that he was obliged to pin- 
ion her in order to be able to sing, and half threw her 
to the floor when he had finished. Then, in the wings, he 
inquired, with all the hauteur of which a million-dollar 
throat (or is it a billion?) is capable: “Do you think 
this is an opera house, or a cinema?” 

There is the question flung in the face of operatic art. 
Shall opera be cinematized? For ourselves, we say Amen. 
If every impresario sent his singers to school to the 
movies there might be a spice of ginger in the wooden 
lovers and mollycoddle fighting men that cumber the 
boards today. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























THE GREAT WAR 


February 14—Turks defeat British on 
Euphrates. British cruiser ‘“Are- 
thusa” wrecked by mine off east 
coast. : 

February 15 — Russians capture 
Erzerum, Armenia. French move up 
Vardar to Bulgarian frontier. 

February 16—Germans gain British 
trenches near Ypres. Sweden asks 
United States to join in protest 
against British interference with 
neutral commerce. 

February 17—British defeated on 
Tigris opposite Kut-el-Amara. Aus- 
trians occupy Kavaya, south of Du- 
razzo. 

February 18—Russians take Mush in 
Armenia. French attacking near 
Tahure, Champagne. 

February 19—Germans continue at- 
tacks on Dvinsk and Riga. 

February 20—German seaplanes bom- 
bard east coast of England. Rus- 
sians attack Trebizond. 























‘ The most signal vic- 
a tory of the Russians in 

paign Asia since the war be- 
gan is the capture of the Turkish 
stronghold of Erzerum. There are two 
remarkable things about it; first, that 
Erzerum was not taken a year ago, 
and, second, that it should have been 
taken now. When the war between 
Russia and Turkey began in November, 
1914, it was generally expected that 
Erzerum would soon fall into the hands 
of the invaders; in fact there were 
rumors that they had captured it. It 
lies only fifty miles from the frontier 
of the Russian Transcaucasian prov- 
ince and the Russians had years before 
prepared for an advance in this direc- 
tion by running a military railroad 
from the fortress of Kars to Sarika- 
mish, on the frontier directly opposite 
Erzerum. 

The Turks tried to forestall the Rus- 
sian invasion by taking the initiative 
and seizing the railroad. But they were 
severely defeated at Sarikamish and 
thrown back into their own country. 
The Russians pursued the fleeing 
troops to the chain of forts in front of 
Erzerum, but there they stopped and 
made no serious effort to break the bar- 
rier, altho it was then feebly fortified 
and ill-prepared for defense. A vigor- 
ous attack would probably have carried 
it, but at that time the Russians needed 
all their men and more munitions to 
check the German invasion of Poland. 
It was supposed in 1914 that the war 


would be decided in Europe and neither © 


side took much interest in Asia. 

Now it is felt to be different. On all 
the European fronts, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Galicia, Greece and Russia, the 
armies of both sides occupy entrenched 
positions which it seems impossible to 
break thru. Albania is the only Euro- 
pean field where the war has not settled 
down into a state of siege. So attention 
is being directed toward Asia and 





Africa, where large territorial gains are 
still attainable. In Africa the French 
and British have completed the occupa- 
tion of German Kamerun, and the Brit- 
ish have undertaken the conquest of 
German East Africa. In Asia joint 
operations against the Turks are being 
conducted from three points; the Brit- 
ish northward from the Persian Gulf, 
the Russians southward from the Cas- 
pian and the Caucasus. 

Last fall, when the Grand Duke 
Nicholas was removed from the su- 
preme command of the Russian armies 
and sent to the Caucasus, it was com- 
monly supposed that this meant banish- 
ment in disgrace because of his failure 
to save Poland. But now it seems rather 
that he was being given an opportun- 
ity to retrieve his reputation by con- 
ducting the most important campaign 
of the winter. At any rate that is what 
he has done, for his swift advance and 
speedy capture of Erzerum is a bril- 
liant feat of arms, comparable to his 
Galician campaign of a year ago when 
he captured Przemysl and stormed the 
crest of the Carpathians. In fact the 
Russians seem to fight best in cold 
weather. Erzerum was captured when 
the mercury was thirty degrees below 
zero and the mountain passes filled with 
snow. 


The news of the fall of 
pg in Erzerum was as much of 

a surprize to the outside 
world as the fall of Namur and Ant- 
werp at the beginning of the war. It 
was, of course, anticipated that the 
place would eventually succumb to the 
Russian attack. The old adage, “a city 
besieged is a city taken,” was never 
so true as today. These antiquated forts 
could not be expected to withstand the 
heavy artillery which the Russians suc- 


ceeded in bringing thru the mountains. 
But on the other hand the Turks had 
had a year in which to prepare for the 
Russian attack with the assistance of 
German engineers and under the direc- 
tion of one of the most renowned of 
contemporary strategists, Field Mar- 
shal von der Goltz. The chain of forts 
which had been erected before the war 
for the protection of Erzerum against 
the Russians extended from fifteen 
miles north to five miles south of the 
city. They were garrisoned, it is said, 
by four army corps of Turkish troops, 
amounting to more than 100,000 men. 
Provisions and munitions for a long 
siege had been laid in. According to the 
Petrograd report, which is the sole 
source of information, there were 467 
guns in the outer forts, 374 in the cen- 
tral forts and 200 field guns. Most of 
these arms and supplies were taken in- 
tact by the Russians, for the Turks ap- 
pear to have given up all hope of hold- 
ing Erzerum as soon as the outer forts 
fell, and to have confined their efforts 
to getting the troops safely away. This 
they seem to have accomplished, for the 
early report that the Russians captured 
100,000 or 40,000 Turks in Erzerum 
was later discredited. Such prisoners as 
the Russians took were either the small 
garrison left in the inner forts as a 
rearguard or the regiments they over- 
took in following up the retreat. 

The Russian attack was carried out | 
by three columns directed at the north- 
ern, central and southern forts of the 
chain. On January 29, after a brief 
bombardment, the most distant of the 
Erzerum forts, Kara Gobek, eighteen 
miles northeast of the city, was carried 
by assault. On the following night Fort 
Tafta, twelve miles out in this direc- 
tion, was stormed. The forts on the 
Palandoken mountains, southeast of 
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THE CAPTURE OF ERZERUM “ 
The Russian Army of the Caucasus has taken Erzerum, the chief Turkish stronghold on the 
eastern front. Being relieved from danger in this quarter the Russians may move on southward 
from Lake Van and rescue the British, who are besieged at Kut-el-Amara 
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the city, were enveloped and taken in 
the same way, and the frontal attacks 
were equally successful. The Turkish 
commandant, Ekved Pevzi Pasha, then 
began the evacuation of the city, which 
was accomplished before the inner 
chain of forts were taken. 


The situation has 
The Effect of the boon decidedly 


Russian Victory altered by the 


capture of Erzerum, because this was 
the only stronghold in eastern Turkey. 
Doubtless the retreating Turks can 
make a stand in the mountains to the 
west, but there is no reason why the 
Russians should attempt to pursue 
them further in this direction when 
there are more promising fields to the 
north and south. Only a hundred miles 
northwest of Erzerum is the ancient 
city of Trebizond, where Xenophon’s 
Greeks first saw the sea. This has sev- 
eral times been bombarded by the Rus- 
sian warships and now a landing has 
been made about fifteen miles to the 
east. With this port once in their posses- 
sion the Russians will have as secure 
a hold on the southern littoral of the 
Black Sea as they have on the north- 
ern and eastern. There seems little 
chance of the Turks retaking Erzerum, 
for it is over six hundred miles from 
Constantinople and there are no rail- 
roads leading toward it, while the Rus- 
sians have the railroad from Kars com- 
ing within eighty miles on the north- 
cast and are likely soon to have the 
port of Trebizond on the northwest. 
Twice before, in 1828 and 1878, the 
Russians took Erzerum from the Turks 
and both times they were forced by 
Great Britain to restore it. This time, 
being allied with Great Britain, Russia 
will doubtless hold it unless the Allies 
are defeated. The extension of Russian 
sovereignty over this territory would 
mean the suppression of the American 
schools, hospitals and churches unless 
Russia could be compelled to change 
her historic policy for one of toleration. 
All thru this part of Armenia Ameri- 
can missionaries, doctors and teachers 
have been active for many years. In 
Erzerum there is a school for boys and 
another for girls. The American Board 


had five stationed there, the Reverend 
Robert &. Stapleton and his wife, Dr. 
E. P. Case, Miss Atkins and Miss Sher- 
man. 

The Turks have been engaged in 
clearing the Armenians out of the re- 
gion into which the Russians are now 
advancing because the Armenians 
favored the Russians. In the course of 
these repulsions and deportations hun- 
dreds of thousands of Armenian Chris- 
tians have been murdered or perished 
by the way. Our Government has ad- 
drest a note of protest to the Ottoman 
Government, said to be in substance as 
rollows: 


The American people have been deeply 
stirred by the fate of the Christians ruth- 
lessly slaughtered in Armenia. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, having re- 
ceived precise official information of the 
occurrences, no longer can doubt that au- 
thorities of the Turkish Government are 
responsible for hitherto unparalleled atroci- 
ties, which have shocked the civilized world. 

The United States is prompted to express 
to the Turkish Government the confidence 
that the authors of the atrocities will be 
punished. 

Furthermore, the United States, actuated 
by a wholly disinterested desire to uphold 
the principles of justice and humanity, pro- 
tests against the toleration of such oc- 
currences and gives warning that in the 
event of a repetition thereof the American 
Government will be compelled to take ac- 
tion of a more drastic character. 


Th Russian 
The — —— pemoa ‘which 
Southwar passed south 


of Erzerum is reported to have reached 
the city of Mush, fifty miles west of 
Lake Van. This would indicate that the 
Russians intended to push on in this 
direction until they cut the line of Turk- 
ish communications with Bagdad and 
Persia. The German Bagdad railroad 
has probably been completed to a point 
about half way between Aleppo and 
Mosul. At Mosul troops and supplies 
are presumably transhipped to river 
steamers to be sent down the Tigris to 
Bagdad or to Samara, which is con- 
nected with Bagdad by rail. 

But the Russians south of Lake Van 
are within a hundred miles of Mosul 
and may be able soon to reach the 
Tigris and perhaps to attack Bagdad 
from the north while the British at- 


tack from the south. At present the 
British expedition under General 
Townshend which attempted to reach 
Bagdad is invested by a Turkish force 
at Kut-el-Amara, a hundred miles down 
the river, while the relief expedition 
under General Aylmer is held up at 
Sheikh Said, about thirty-five miles 
below. 

More alarming still is the report that 
the third British expedition under Gen- 
eral Brooking, which had gone up the 
Euphrates River as far as Nasirjeh, 
is also in trouble. It appears that the 
attempt which was made to reach Kut 
by moving north from this point was 
frustrated by the Turks and that they 
have recaptured Nasirjeh. If the Turks 
should be strong enough to follow up 
their success and attack the British 
base at Kurna, where the two rivers 
join, it might involve the loss of all the 
British expeditions. 

It seems, then, that if the British 
are to be rescued from their dangerous 
predicament on the Tigris, the Rus- 
sians must come to their rescue. This 
they are evidently doing with astonish- 
ing -elerity considering the character 
of the country and the state of the 
weather. The remnants of the Turkish 
army are retreating rapidly toward 
the Tigris, but several detachments 
have been overtaken and captured by 
the Cossacks. From Lake Van and 
Lake Urmia they are covering the ter- 
ritory to the south and west. 


The Swedish Govern- 
ment has been urging 
our Government to 
unite with it and other neutral nations 
in opposing British interference with 
neutral mails and commerce. The latest 
Swedish note calls our attention to in- 
creasing violation by Great Britain of 
the rules of international law which 
concern the protection of neutral com- 
merce and navigation and says: 

Of late the British authorities have vio- 
lated the mail traffic. Parcel post from 
one neutral country to another is being 
unloaded in British ports and the contents 
are being seized. While parcel post is not 
protected thru The Hague Postal Conven- 
tion, it nevertheless seems to his Majesty's 
Government that the British procedure, in 
the form and extensiveness practised, would 


The Swedish 
Protest 
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CAMEL CAVALRY 


A British mounted regiment leaving Cairo for desert service in defense of the Suez Canal, where the Germans are still awaited 
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be invalid even with regard to ordinary ex- 
press goods, and that this seems particu- 
larly evident when the seizure of parcel 
post is directed against a means of convey- 
ance under guarantee of sovereign powers. 
Besides, great personal inconvenience is 
connected with seizure of this kind. 

However, England’s present practise of 
censoring also first-class mail, sent by neu- 
tral vessels from one neutral country to 
another, is an even greater violation of 
the rights accorded neutral powers by the 
rules of international law. It is not neces- 
sary to particularly point out how con- 
trary this practise is to the stipulations in 
the above-mentioned Hague Convention, 
which stipulations or rules must be con- 
sidered to have been in existence even be- 
fore the promulgation of this convention. 

As a measure of reprisal for inter- 
ference with the Swedish mails the 
Swedish Government is holding up the 
British mail passing thru Sweden. It is 
said that there are in Gothenburg 58,000 
parcels bound for England which have 
been detained on this account. Since 
Sweden is the chief channel of com- 
munication between England and Rus- 
sia, she is in a position to cause the 
Allies serious inconvenience if driven 
to take a hostile attitude. 

The Swedish Government seems dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the distinction 
which Germany is seeking to establish 
between armed and unarmed merchant- 
men, for it has formally warned all 
Swedish subjects against traveling on 
armed merchant vessels after February 
29. The German Government an- 
nounced that after this date armed 
merchant vessels would be torpedoed 
without warning. 

Secretary Lansing has declined to 
join with Sweden or other neutral 
powers in any joint action such as has 
been proposed. He has stated it as the 
opinion of the American Government 
that merchant vessels should not be 
armed, but this does not imply assent 
to the German proposal to sink armed 
merchantmen at sight. Where Italian 
and British merchantmen have been 
permitted to leave our ports armed it 
has been on the assurance that their 
guns would be used solely for defen- 
sive purposes. 


The old Flemish town 
of Ypres, about which 
some of the fiercest 
fighting of last year occurred, is again 
the chief theater of action. The Ger- 
mans attacked the British lines south- 
east of Ypres along a front of nearly 
two miles and succeeded in gaining 
possession of some six or eight hun- 
dred yards of first line trenches. This 
gain was made by a heavy bombard- 
ment and the explosion of five mines 
from tunnels which had been run be- 
neath the British trenches. The efforts 
of the British to regain the position 
have been so far unavailing. This 
ground has changed so many times that 
it has become known as “the interna- 
tional trench.” The Canadian troops are 
standing the brunt of the German at- 
tack on the Ypres front. It is rumored 
that the Germans are running many 
troop trains thru Belgium to this sector 
in preparation of a heavy drive against 
the British lines. North of Ypres on the 
Yser Canal the Germans have also car- 
ried a few hundred yards of British 
trenches. 

The Entente Powers have informed 
Belgium that they will not cease hos- 
tilities until Belgium’s political and 
economic independence is reéstablished 
and that Belgium will be called upon 
to take part in the peace negotiations. 


German Attack 
at Ypres 


A long step toward giv- 
ing the United States 
control of all _ inter- 
oceanic canal routes thru’ Central 
America was taken on February 18, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 55 to 18, 
ratified the Bryan treaty with Nicara- 
gua. The treaty gives this country in 
perpetuity 

The unencumbered ' exclusive rights 
necessary and convenient to the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of an in- 
teroceanic canal by way of the San Juan 
River and the Great Lake of Nicaragua 


or by way of any other route over Nica- 
raguan territory, 


For a Canal 
Monopoly 


together with a ninety-nine year lease- 
hold, which may be renewed, of Great 
Corn Island and Little Corn Island, in 


the Caribbean Sea east of the Nicara- 
guan coast, and a naval base on the 
Gulf of Fonseca to be selected by the 
United States. 

The compensation to Nicaragua is 
$3,000,000, to be spent under the 
supervision of the United States for 
Nicaragua’s debt or other public uses. 
This Government will choose the banks 
where the money is to be deposited and 
disbursements are to be made only with 
the approval of the Secretary of State 
or his appointee. In order to meet the 
objections of Costa Rica, Salvador and 
Honduras to various provisions, the 
ratification resolution contained a pro- 
viso expressly declaring that nothing 
in the treaty was “intended to affect 
any existing right” of the three states. 

The statement that Germany had 
outbid the United States in its efforts 
to get control of this route was used 
in the Senate as an argument for rati- 
fication. Forty Democrats and fifteen 
Republicans were counted in favor of 
the treaty. Opposed were five Demo- 
crats and thirteen Republicans. General 
Chamorro, Nicaraguan Minister, ex- 
pects his government to ratify the 
treaty promptly. 


When this is done the 
negotiations of half a 
century will be com- 
pleted. In 1849 Nicaragua gave us 
the exclusive right to construct a 
canal thru her territory and ceded us 
Tiger Island in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
but Great Britain objected, seized the 
island, and forced us to negotiate the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty which provided 
that neither nation should control the 
isthmian canal. The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty in 1901 modified this restric- 
tion and left the United States free to 
build a canal by either the Nicaragua 
or Panama route. A private American 
company was already at work at Nica- 
ragua, but the panic of 1893 put it out 
of business. In 1900 the Isthmian Canal 
Commission reported in favor of this 
route, and the House of Representa- 
tives had actually passed a bill author- 
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HAVING THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES 


Tho war has dealt cruelly with Serbia, it does bring the most exciting sights and sounds for 
the edification of the primitive folk to whom this expressive row of heads belongs 
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“I’M SORRY TO DISTURB YOUR PETS, BUT I’M GOING TO GET A PAIR OF 


REAL DOGS FOR THOSE KENNELS” 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 








THE RISING TIDE 


ONE ASPECT OF PREPAREDNESS THAT FINDS WIDE APPROVAL 


izing the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal by the Government when the 
Panama Company reduced its price, 
which led the commission and Congress 
to decide on the present route. 

Late in President Taft’s administra- 
tion a treaty substantially the same as 
the one just ratified was negotiated. It 
failed of ratification, and after Secre- 
tary Bryan had added provisions for a 
protectorate it was still less liked by 
the Senate. In the summer of 1914 the 
present treaty, without the protectorate 
clause, was submitted, but the Senate, 
after an investigation, adjourned with- 
out ratifying it. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission es- 
timated the cost of the Nicaraguan 
canal at $180,000,000, less than half 
what the Panama Canal has cost, and 
it was therefore within the bounds of 
possibility that some other nation 
would build a competing canal if we 
did not secure a permanent option. The 
Atrato River route, thru Colombia, is 
still not under our control. The Gulf 
of Fonseca offers one of the very few 
good harbors on the Pacific coast. 
Nicaragua has been financially em- 
barrassed for a long time, and the 
$3,000,000 will materially aid her. 


The Haytian treaty provid- 
ing for a virtual protectorate, 
the terms of which were re- 
ported in detail in these pages last 
week, was to be considered next. Some 


Other 


Treaties 


of its provisions are already in force, 
by agreement with Hayti, and the Sen- 
ate was expected to ratify it. 

The Colombian question, however, 
which has stood in the way of Pan- 
American concord for twelve years, 
seems as far from adjustment as ever. 
The action of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in reducing the in- 
demnity to Colombia from $25,000,000 
to $15,000,000 and practically nullify- 
ing the American apology by softening 
it into an expression of mutual regret, 
is bitterly resented in Colombia. The 
Colombian minister at Washington, 
Julio Betancourt, has asked for leave of 
absence, which may be made a perma- 
nent withdrawal if the original treaty 
fails of ratification, and Colombia has 
notified this Government that she will 
not accept the revised convention. It 
is said that Colombia may withdraw 
from the Pan-American Union and 
that other Latin-American countries 
are likely to support her protest. 

It is not thought that the treaty even 
in its present form can secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the Senate. 


Altho the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and 
Harbors was committed 
to a program of merely continuing 
work on existing projects, a new un- 
dertaking—an appropriation for the im- 
provement of New York Harbor—was 
included in the Rivers and Harbors 


The Work of 
Congress 


bill, after a hot fight, before it was re- 
ported on February 16. The $200,000 
now voted, with $500,000 to come, is 
to be used to clear a 35-foot channel 
in the East River from the Hudson 
River to the Navy Yard. It is endorsed 
by Secretary Daniels as a defense 
measure, and President Wilson’s ap- 
proval carried it thru, altho the Repub- 
lican minority opposed what they called 
the President’s interference, for politi- 
cal reasons, in the committee’s work. 
The bill carries a total appropriation 
of $39,608,410, of which $6,000,000 is 
for the Mississippi River. 

The Democratic House caucus, by a 
vote of 84 to 20, ten members refusing 
to be bound, has committed the party 
to a repeal of the free sugar provision 
of the Underwood tariff law. This will 
continue in force the present tax of 
about one cent a pound, which would 
have ceased automatically on May 1. 
The Democratic explanation of this re- 
versal of a party policy is that the un- 
foreseen emergency of the war makes 
it necessary to retain the $40,000,000 
of revenue from this source. The Ways 
and Means Committee is therefore in- 
cluding this provision in the Omnibus 
Revenue Bill which was nearly com- 
pleted last week. The bill will probably 
provide for a lowering of the exemp- 
tion and raising of the surtax in the 
income tax law, and the establishment 
of a tariff commission. 

Action on the Susan B. Anthony 
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amendment to the Constitution, grant- 
ing nation-wide woman suffrage, has 
been postponed nearly a year. The 
House Judiciary Committee voted on 
February 15 to defer consideration of 
the measure till December 14, 1916. 
By a tie vote the prohibition amend- 
ment was still left before the com- 
mittee. 

Before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which is framing the 
naval part of the defense program, 
Rear Admiral Grant, Chief of Sub- 
marines, U. S. N., urged the need of a 
fleet of 183 submersibles, three divi- 
sions of six each to cruise with the At- 
lantic fleet, two with the Pacific, and 
the remainder to work from numerous 
shore bases. At present twenty-seven 
submarines are ready for war service, 
ten more are laid up, and thirty-five 
are building or authorized. The House 
Committee on Military Affairs was told 
last week that the coast fortifications 
of the country lack 52 per cent of the 
men necessary to man them according 
to the plans of the War Department. 

An investigation into the possibility 
of government ownership and operation 
of all public utilities engaged in inter- 
state commerce is sought in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Newlands, of Ne- 
vada, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. In the form of 
an amendment to a bill providing a 
joint committee to study traffic con- 
ditions, the proposal was approved by 
the Senate by a vote of 39 to 22. 


Secretary Lansing has re- 
plied to the Senate’s sweep- 
ing request for information 
on the history ¢nd present status of our 
relations with Mexico. In January, on 
the motion of Mr. Fall, Republican, of 
New Mexico, who has been the Admin- 
istration’s bitterest critic on the sub- 
ject of Mexico, ten questions were 
asked, and the Administration now re- 
plies to all but one. The request for all 
reports from the Brazilian Minister who 
has cared for American interests at 
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WHERE TWO WAR CARGOES BURNED 
The “Bolton Castle’’ and ‘Pacific,’ loading with supplies for the Russian government, were 
burned at dock on February 16, together with the pier in Brooklyn, where they lay. There was 
suspicion of a bomb plot, but it was found that crost wires started the fire 


Mexico City while we were without 
diplomatic representative there, and 
from our consular representatives and 
other informants, was refused. Secre- 
tary Lansing explained that the in- 
formation in these thousands of docu- 
ments was highly confidential and could 
not be made public without destroying 
the usefulness of the Government’s cor- 
respondents. 

There have been 76 Americans killed 
in Mexico in the last three years, 24 
from causes attributed directly to the 
revolution, to which may be added eight 
deaths in the Cumbre tunnel disaster, 
and 44 by bandits, Indians and civil- 
ians. In the years 1910, 1911 and 1912, 
with less widespread disorder, the total 
had been 47. Twenty civilian Ameri- 
cans, 16 American soldiers and 92 
Mexicans were killed on the American 
side of the border in 1913-15. 

Secretary Lansing defined the pres- 
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SEEKING COMFORT IN SERVING 


THE STATE 


War widows in Paris on their way to the War College to train as auxiliary troops 


ent authority in Mexico as a de facto, 
not a constitutional, government, ‘“‘es- 
tablished by a military power, which 
has definitely committed itself to the 
holding of popular elections upon the 
restoration of peace.” In answering the 
inquiry as to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the recognition of Carranza, 
he emphasized the fact that when the 
Seven Diplomats invited the Mexican 
chiefs to confer, all the Villistas replied 
separately, while all the Carranzista 
leaders referred the question to the 
First Chief, and continues: 

The inference to be drawn was plain. On 
the one hand there seemed to be no central 
organization among the Villista forces, 
while, on the other hand, submission to a 
central authority was evidenced in the re- 
plies of the Carranzistas. The unity and 
loyalty of the Carranzistas appeared to in- 
dicate the ultimate triumph of that faction, 
especially as the Carranzista forces were 
then in control of approximately seventy- 
five per cent of the territory of Mexico. 
On these grounds the decision to recog- 
nize Carranza was reached. As to the 
power and determination of Carranza’s 
government to maintain order, he de- 
clares that 


The de facto Government is now in con- 
trol of all but a few sections of Mexico and 
that, bearing in mind that the nation is 


just emerging from years of domestic strife, 
it may be said that within the territory 
which it controls it is affording in all the 
circumstances reasonably adequate protec- 
tion to the lives and property of American 
citizens, and it is taking steps to extend 
its authority over and to restore order in 
sections now in the hands of the hostile 
factions. 

Papers relating to Carranza’s guar- 
antee of the payment of claims, re- 
ligious freedom and personal liberty 
and to the seizure and evacuation of 
Vera Cruz accompanied the note. It is 
thought that the principal object of 
Senator Fall’s resolution was to get the 
correspondence which the Administra- 
tion declines to release. Now that the 
formal reply has been received, the 
Senate is expected to proceed to con- 
sider the nomination of Henry P. 
Fletcher as Ambassador to Mexico. 
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HE most wholesome single in- 
fluence in our town is what 
George Fitch calls The Home- 
burg Democrat, which in this in- 
stance is the LaGrange Indicator. It 
is published by a pair of brothers 
commonly known hereabouts as the 
Painter boys, and we are proud to 
call it the best newspaper in the 
county. In fact, LaGrange has tried 
to become famous as a place of min- 
eral water and summer resorts, and 
as the boyhood home of Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall, and has failed at all 
three. But it is known all over the 
state among the newspaper frater- 
nity for the character of the paper 
it supports. Our twenty-two year old 
editor has already had his name 
coupled with the Frankensteins of 
Missouri. And there are reasons. 
Not the least of these is the frank 
and straightforward way in which 
the Indicator acts as the guardian of 
the common weal. It defends every- 
one and everything 'that is being 
abused. And yet it keeps above the 
muckraking spirit of so many small 
weeklies which attempt reform. This 
town of ours has a typical set of gen- 
uine Missouri petty politicians who 
do nothing of their own initiative, 
partly because they do not know how, 
and partly because they are afraid 
they will make enemies. When our 
editor finds that a city ordinance is 
not being enforced, the text of the 
ordinance is printed in big type 
across three columns of the “person- 
als” page like this: 


Is Your Son A Lawbreaker? 


CITY ORDINANCES, Section 428 
—Any person who shall kill, wound or 
attempt to kill or wound by the use of 
firearms, bow and arrow, pelting with 
stones or other missiles, OR OTHER- 
WISE, any bird within the city limits, 
or throw stones, clubs or other missiles 
at any bird within any private grounds 
or public park, squares or grounds, or 
enter upon any private enclosure or 
public grounds belonging to the city, 
for the purpose of doing any act pro- 
hibited in this section, shall forfeit and 
pay a fine of not less than two, nor 
more than ten dollars for each offense. 


Do you know what your boy is doing 
with that air rifle? 
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BY REV. DAVID R. PIPER 


And on the first page of the same 
issue a paragraph on the enforce- 
ment of the law appears, in which 
the name of the responsible official 
is unobtrusively but suggestively 
inserted. The good people of 
the town awake, and the marshal, 
who, like all other marshals, wants 
to be sheriff, swallows his grouch at 
the editor, and begins to show signs 
of life. The thing is done and every- 
body is happy; there are no petty 
quarrels and no political fights are 
precipitated. . 

Advertising is what makes a coun- 
try newspaper pay—if it does happen 
to pay! And yet these Painter boys 
have a way of donating whole yards 
of perfectly good white space to 
causes of social and religious better- 
ment. Last April they began to give 
the best space in their paper to a se- 
ries of Go-to-Church appeals, a three- 
column ten-inch space each week. At 
the lower. right hand corner of each 
insertion appeared this caption: “The 
above advertisement has been ar- 
ranged for by men interested in all 
La Grange churches.” The truth was 
that the only men “interested” were 
the two Painter boys. They decided 
that the half a dozen dead or dying 
churches needed to be resurrected 
into life. They composed the copy and 
donated the space, and so got back of 
religion in “Homeburg.” This agita- 
tion was kept up during the hottest 
of the summer months, and the re- 
sulting total Sunday School attend- 
ance was probably never so great in 
any two months in the history of the 
town as during this period. Church 
advertising is no longer unique, but 
editorial initiative in these matters 
is. That makes another reason why 
the Indicator is the best thing in our 
town. 

But the biggest reason is to be 
found in its editorials. They are not 
mere political harangues. They do 
not simply echo the opinions of other 
journals. They reflect the life of the 
community. They are written under 
the inspiration of local scenes and 
events. They bear a message of cheer 
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and moral stimulus. They make one 
see the beauty and the possibilities 
of good in the life of this sleepy old 
river town. In the days of disappoint- 
ment and calamity they give one 
courage to hold on. 

This season the old Father of 
Waters asserted his might. He came 
out over the rich wheat-fields and 
corn-lands of the bottoms, which 
promised to yield the most miracu- 
lous crop in a lifetime, and carried 
away or destroyed thousands of acres 
of harvests. Then, if ever, was the 
propitious time to write a calamity 
editorial. But no, it is courage men 
need. Out comes the Indicator after 
the flood, and here on page 3 is one 
of the greatest editorials ever writ- 
ten by a country scribe: 

For years men have gambled against 
the rise and fall of the Mississippi 
River. Time after time they have gone 
back with new hopes to rebuild their 
possessions and gamblé against other 
floods. We in LaGrange have seen men 
leave their upland refuges as soon as 
the waters recede and go back with 
their families to the house of the bot- 
tom land. Call it the “fever”—say if you 
will that it is the same instinct that 
impels a man to put his last dollar on 
a good “hand”; in any event it is the 
hope that springs eternal—sometimes 
infernal—of making those rich acres 
yield their most bountiful some day. 

An uplander might farm several 
years in the bottom and come out. But 
let him pass thru the baptism of one 
flood and he is lost to the hills forever. 
He begins to think what he might have 
done with a normal stage of the river. 
The richness of the black soil and its 
future fabulous yields lure him to day 
dreams. Nothing but death can remove 
him. Courageous, contented, happy-go- 
lucky men these bottom farmers have 
been. Always they have lost with a 
smile and have gone back with no tears 
for the past. 

Could any bottom farmer, his 
year’s work gone for nothing, his life 
till another harvest dependent upon 
his credit at the bank, keep his case 
of blues after reading that? 

Ia it any wonder that such edito- 
tials as these in our Homeburg Dem- 
ocrat are copied in the St. Louis 
papers, and recopied in the East? 
This is why we love it. It stands by 
us thru thick and thin. It is the best 
thing in our town. 

La Grange, Missouri 
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WHY NOT SWAP THE PHILIPPINES FOR 
SOMETHING NEARER HOME? 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


upon a spot which I knew less about 
than Demerara, The polar regions 
north and south are familiar to us 
from the movies. The Forbidden City 
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— 
S the holder of a 101;000,000th 
undivided interest in the 
Philippines I have been puzzled 
like. the other stockholders in the 
question of their disposition. To 
make them “free and independent” 
is something that Congress could not 


do if it wanted to. There are, I pre- | 


sume, a hundred thousand tropical 
islands in the world and not one of 
them is “free and independent” un- 
less you consider Santo Domingo 
and Cuba so. All we could do would 
be to transfer them directly or indi- 
rectly to another power, say, Eng- 
land\ Germany or Japan. Of the 
three we should, most of us, prefer 
to entrust the Filipinos to the first. 

But if we relinquish the Philip- 
pines we must get an equivalent 
somewhere, for the development of 
transportation and tropical agricul- 
ture in recent years has shown that 
the prosperity of a commercial coun- 
try is dependent upon the possession 
of extensive territory in the tropics. 
My Yankee blood suggested a swap. 
Has Great Britain any tropical 
possession near to us which would 
be a fair trade for the distant Philip- 
pines? I twirled the globe on my 
desk. Yes, there was British Guiana 
or Demerara lying in about the same 
latitude and as near as I could see 
about the same size. I had never 
been to Demerara. None of my kin- 
folk ever had. None of my friends. 
Nobody I ever knew of. That was a 
sufficient reason for wanting to go 
there. The unknown is always at- 
tractive. The sight of an unknown 
name on the map excites the appetite 
as does an 4-la-something-new on the 
menu. Now I might have twirled 
the globe a dozen times and stopped 
it with a finger touch without hitting 
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EL DORADO 

The Golden Land of British Guiana needs Ameri- 
can capital to develop its vast resources. Col. 
Roosevelt is now journeying over the same route 

that Dr. Slosson took 

of Lhasa has been entered by Colonel 
Younghusband and his attendant 
photographers. Roosevelt has re- 
moved the doubt that hung about the 
tributaries of the Amazon. But I 
beat him to Demerara by eight 
months. 

It was with all the rare delight of 
the discoverer of an unknown land 
that I approached the shores of 
Demerara. To be sure there were 
people already living there when I 
came. But then so there were when 
Sir Walter Ralegh discovered it in 
1595. In fact, the city of Georgetown, 
spacious and imposing as it is, can- 
not compare with the magnificence of 
the city of Manoa as Ralegh imag- 
ined it. Here dwelt El Dorado, the 
Golden King, in a paradise which for 
lapidary work rivaled the New Jeru- 
salem and for conviviality surpassed 
Valhalla. 

















Ralegh outrivaled Othello in his 
tales 
Of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi and men whose 

heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

“They are reported,” says Sir 
Walter, “to have eyes in their shoul- 
ders and mouthes in the middle of 
their breasts and that a long traine 
of haire groweth backward betweene 
their shoulders.” 

But, as it happened, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, instead of discovering the 
headless men became one himself. He 
was in advance of his age. He would 
have made a fine yellow journalist. 
And I may say at once that any one 
taking Hakluyt as a Baedeker will 
be disappointed, tho, on the whole, 
agreeably disappointed. f 

When on the sixteenth day from 
New York the “Guiana” steamed up 
the Demerara River to Georgetown 
the first thing I saw, down by the 


sea wall, was a cricket ground, that. 


world-wide British cricket ground on 
which the sun never sets. Towering 
in the distance was an Episcopalian 
cathedral, and when I went to the ho- 
tel I found my window looked out 
upon the Carnegie Library. In the 
shop windows were the signs of 
American cereals and cameras min- 
gled in Anglo-Saxon amity with 
those of British beef tea and mar- 
malade. Along the street in front 
there marched a train of turbaned 
Hindus as sandwich men, bearing 
billboards that announced that a 
most sensational and scandalous film 
portraying “The Lure of New York” 
was to be seen that night at the Elec- 
tric Theater and war films at the 
Empire on payment of twelve cents. 
Prices are quoted in dollars and 
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BUT WHAT I REALLY SAW 


According to Sir Walter Ralegh, headless men and amazons inhabited Was a file of Hindu sandwiches marching down a city street advertizing 


Demerara 





the movies 
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cents; payment is made 


IN THE CITY AND ON THE PLANTATION 


hat does no harm to any- 





in pounds, shillings and 
pence. The process of con- 
version requires more 
arithmetical agility than 
I possess, so I always 
pocketed without question 
the change that was 
handed me, _ generally 
more than I expected and 
often less than I deserved. 

I did not see any of the 
headless Ewiapanos, but 
all the other races of man- 
kind are, I feel sure, rep- 
resented in Demerara. 








body, while leaving on the 
shoes carries into the 
sacred place the filth of 
the street. 

Shoes seem to be the 
last article of civilized 
apparel to be adopted, tho 
one would think they 
would be the first in this 
land of centipedes, taran- 
tulas and chiggers. The 
two races can usually be 
distinguished by their 
dress. If you see a man 








The Stabroek Market is a 
museum of living ethnog- 
raphy. East and West 


THE RESIDENCES IN GEORGETOWN ARE PLEASANTLY ADAPTED TO THE TROPICAL 


CLIMATE 


with trousers but no shirt 
he is a negro. If he 
wears a shirt but no 





have met here. Asia and 
Africa have combined to 
people Guiana, and to 
crowd out America and 
Europe. The aborigines 
form about 21% per cent 
of the population and are 
decreasing. The Euro- 
peans form about 5 per 
cent and are decreasing. 
The rest of the population 
is almost equally divided 
between negroes and East 
Indians, and they are in- 
creasing. The irony of it 
is that both these races 











trousers he is an East In- 
dian. Those who are 
white or aspire to be con- 
sidered so wear both. A 
costume much in vogue is 
that of Kipling’s “Gunga 
Din”: 

The uniform ’e wore 

Was nothin’ much before, 
An’ rather less than ’arf 

o’ that be’ind. 


The negroes saunter 
down the middle of the 
street in chattering, 
laughing groups. The In- 
dian slips by singly and 








which are crowding out 
the whites have been 
brought here by the whites for their 
own selfish purposes. 

When the negroes were emanci- 
pated in 1838 they refused to work 
on the sugar estates, at least for 
such wages as the planters could pay 
them. So India was drawn upon and 
ever since ‘has been the chief supply 
of cheap labor. At first the Indian 
coolies were brought under an in- 
denture system which the Anti- 
Slavery Society of England regard- 
ed not without reason as being little 
better than the old slave trade, but 
these conditions have been in the 
course of time reformed until now 
the interests of the immigrants are 
very carefully watched over by a pa- 
ternal government. The Indians are 
imported by the planters under in- 
dentures which bind them to remain 
on the estate for five years and in 
the colony for five more. At the end 
of that time they may return to In- 
dia by paying half fare. To get an 
able-bodied laborer under this sys- 
tem costs the planter about a hun- 
dred dollars. The employer is obliged 
to provide free lodgings of a pre- 
scribed type and free medical attend- 
ance and to pay a minimum wage of 
a shilling a day. 

But no matter how little an East 
Indian earns he lives on a little less, 
so that by the time his five years are 
up he may be able to embark in busi- 


A VILLAGE OF ‘NEGRO LABORERS ON A SUGAR PLANTATION IN DEMERARA 


ness or till a rice field of his own. In 
slavery days the planters used to de- 
stroy the rice plantations started by 
runaway negroes in the bush. Now 
they encourage the industry and 
more rice is grown than is needed to 
supply the colony. It is being export- 
ed at the rate of sixteen million 
pounds a year, most of it grown by 
hand labor on the little patches 
owned by the East Indians, altho re- 
cently an American company has put 
in five thousand acres of rice to be 
cultivated by machinery. 

The windows of the Chinese shops 
on Water street are filled with the 
brass idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
made doubtless in Birmingham. In 
the coolie quarters these Hindu tem- 
ples and Mohammedan mosques are 
provided just as there are hospitals 
and schools. I visited a mosque on 
the road to the sugar factory, a plain 
board building with crescents paint- 
ed on the front and nothing inside 
but matting, rugs and a copy of the 
Koran, not half so real-like and im- 
pressive as the mosque of any 
“Street of Cairo” in America. The 
sacristan, muezzin or whatever the 
name of a mosque-manager is, in- 
structed me on entering. leave on 
my hat and take off my shoes. He 
took occasion to explain that this was 
a much more sensible custom than 
the Christian because leaving on a 


swiftly, slim and silent, 
like an afternoon shadow 
in a shroud. The negro walks flat- 
footed. The Indian steps on the ball 
of his foot, delicately, mincingly, 
like a cat on a cook-stove. 

Two paces behind him walks his 
wife, small and graceful, wearing a 
gaily embroidered jacket with a 
green or pink scarf draped about her 
head and body. There is a nose-ring 
hanging down over her upper lip or 
a gold rosette in the side of the left 
nostril, a style no more disfiguring 
and grotesque than the earring, 
which I see still worn in New York. 
Her forearm is loaded with silver 
bracelets or soldered into a silver 
tube reaching from the wrist almost 
to the elbow. This is the East Indian _ 
substitute for a savings bank. You 
can estimate the wealth of the man 
by the number of rings on his wife’s 
arms, juat as in New York you esti- 
mate it by the size of the wife’s dia- 
monds. In case of a financial crisis 
the silver like the diamonds may be 
cashed for current expenses. But 
what seemed most strange to me was 
that the Demerara woman has a baby 
in her arms instead of the dog that 
the New York woman carries. 

I was forced to make constant 
comparisons between New York and 
Demerara not merely because they 
were the terminals of my vacation 
voyage, but because they were once 
considered of about equal value. Two 
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hundred and fifty years ago the 
Dutch traded off New Netherland, 
which we call New York, for Guiana 
and chuckled at their shrewdness in 
beating the British at the bargain, 
for they could not imagine that the 
northern trading post could ever 
equal in value this spacious and fer- 
tile paradise. After the British lost 
the North American colony, in the 
course of a misunderstanding be- 
tween King George and George 
Washington, they went and took De- 
merara from the Dutch. In 1796 the 
three colonies of Berbice on the east, 
Essequibo on the west and Demerara 
in the middle were united to form 
British Guiana. 

Of course it seems absurd now to 
compare New York and British Gui- 
ana as territorial equivalents, but 
Gabriel’s trump has not yet sound- 
ed and real estate values have a way 
of going up and down in the queer- 
est -way. New Netherland, that is to 
say, Manhattan Island and the Hud- 
son valley, has about all the popula- 
tion it can comfortably hold and 
much more than it can support, while 
British Guiana is still practically 
empty. It is nearly the size of Ore- 
gon, but Oregon has already more 
than twice its population and is 
clamoring for more. Besides, the 
tropics can maintain a much denser 
population than northern lands. If 
British Guiana were as 


ment here, as elsewhere, has chiefly 
been due to the reduction of infant 
mortality. 

“The conquest of the tropics,” of 
which we hear so much, is not yet an 
accomplished fact, but enough has 
been done, in Panama and India, for 
example, to show that most if not all 
the disabilities of the climate can be 
overcome. The white can, it appears, 
live in the tropics, but it requires 
more intelligence to live there, a con- 
dition of excellent promise for the 
future. But for the present—well, it 
was put best by a hale and active 
septuagenarian of Demerara, who 
said to me: “Englishmen come out 
here and drink and drink and drink 
and die, and then write home to their 
folks that the climate killed them.” 

The climate is officially stated in 
the Handbook of British Guiana to 
be “a delightful one even for the 
tropics,” whatever that may mean. 
Then it goes on to prove it by statis- 
tics, from which it appears that the 
mercury sticks as close to 80° F. as 
a timid child to its mother. A varia- 
tion of five degrees either way is un- 
common, night or day, summer or 
winter. A Demeraran never has to 
wonder what the weather is going to 
be. He knows. The sun gets in six to 
ten hours of shining almost every 


day in the year and the rainfall meas- - 


ures up to one hundred inches. 


The Demerara River is as muddy 
as the Mississippi and yellows the 
ocean for miles about its mouth. We 
are officially informed by the Hand- 
book that “the depth of water on the 
bar is sufficient to allow of large ves- 
sels crossing with ease and security.” 
This is doubtless true if the “large 
vessel” is spread out on top of the 
water. If it draws more than nine 
feet of water and tries to get into 
the harbor at low tide it has to plow 
thru the mud on the bottom. 

The country is flat so far as the 
eye can see from the ocean, but in 
the interior there are first wooded 
hills, then plateaus and finally moun- 
tains. The upland savannas are said 
to offer as good pasturage as the 
plains of Argentina and it is expect- 
ed that as soon as the hinterland is 
opened up by rail it will provide the 
beef for the markets of England and 
the United States. Here, too, cotton 
can be grown and coffee, tobacco, 
rubber, and all sorts of fruits. Then 
there are great attractions to the 
tourist in these inaccessible regions. 

Sir Walter Egerton, Governor of 
British Guiana, who has been over 
the route, estimates the cost of a 
railroad from the coast to the south- 
ern boundary would be a million and 
a quarter pounds. The distance is 
about 380 miles, and then if the Bra- 
zilian Government would build a rail- 
road from Manaos_ to 








thickly settled as the |-— 
neighboring island of 
Barbados, that is, 1034 to 
the square mile, it would 
have a population of 93,- 
000,000, which is more 
than the United States 
had at the last census. It 
is not at all impossible, 
tho it may be undesirable, 
that British Guiana 
should have as dense a 
population, for the cli- 
mate is much the same 
and the soil is in most 
parts as productive. 

But Guiana has been a 
sink for population. Up to 
a hundred years ago the 
forcible importation of 
negroes was necessary to 
keep up the supply of 
labor, and later the influx 
from India took its place. 
Now, however, the ad- 
vance of sanitary science 
has abolished the endemic 
yellow fever and pointed 
the way to the possible 
abolition of typhoid and 
malarial fevers. In 1912, 








meet it, a distance of 300 
miles, there would be a 
thru. route from the 
Caribbean Sea to the 
Amazon and ultimately to 
Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires. This is a project to 
rival Cecil Rhodes’s 
scheme of a Cape-to- 
Cairo railroad and per- 
haps more remote from 
realization. For Brazil has 
no money and if she had 
would not be inclined to 
spend it in draining the 
hidden wealth of the 
hinterland to a British 
port. The British part of 
the project, which would 
be practical and profit- 
able, has been postponed 
indefinitely by the war. 
American capitalists 
have, it is said, offered to 
construct a railroad into 
the interior, but they 
want more land as a 
bonus than the Govern- 
ment is willing to give 
them. 

A country of such ex- 








for the first time in the 
history of the colony, the 


ANOTHER NIAGARA 


tent and resources as 


The Kaieteur Falls on the Potaro River, a tributary of the Essequibo River, British Guiana cannot re- 


birth rate surpassed the are nearly five times as high as Niagara and about four hundred feet wide, main undeveloped much 


. = - “ coed tell 
death rate. The improve- but they are rarely visited by tourists because there is no railro leading 





into the interior 


longer. I’m as confident as 
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Ralegh and_ there’s 
bound to be a boom, 
but I’m as uncertain 
as was he when it will 
come. The colony is 
doing well as it is, 
now that its sugar is 
in demand owing to 
the shutting off of 
German beet sugar 
and the lowering of 
the American tariff 
bars. Anthony Trol- 
lope says of Deme- 
rara that “the Gov- 
ernment is a mild 
despotism tempered 
by sugar.” Some of 
the people would put 
it “an absolute des- 
potism of sugar,” for 
they gave me to infer 
that the factory had 
more power than the 
Government House. 
But whoever runs the 
country seems to do 


tory. 








England. But the 


A BARGAIN FOR BOTH 


Why not exchange the American Philippines for 
British Guiana, West Indies and Honduras? 
Their area is nearly the same. 
They lie in much the same latitudes. 
Both contain immense undeveloped resources. 
The Philippines are far away from us, and the 
British Caribbean possessions are far away from 
Philippines come within thirty 
miles of British territory and the British West 
Indies come within forty miles of American terri- 


Under either flag the people would be protected, 
their welfare provided for, their prosperity pro- 
moted, and their present self-government main- 
tained and extended. 

More Americans and Englishmen voluntarily 
exchange citizenship in a few years than would be 
involved in this transfer of territory. 

The danger of war would be lessened. 

The cost of the navy would be reduced. 

The commercial advantages to all the countries 
concerned would be incalculable. 


tralians the Philip- 
pines would prosper 
and the interests of 
the natives would be 
safeguarded. On the 
other hand, our expe- 
rience in the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and 
the Canal Zone has 
shown that we can be 
trusted with colonies, 
for we better the 
British in some re- 
spects, such as educa- 
tion and sanitation. 
The acquisition of 
British Guiana by the 
Unitea States would 
bring about an influx 
of capital and a de- 
velopment of the re- 
sources of the coun- 
try which otherwise 
will be . indefinitely 
delayed. 

Intrinsically the 











Philippines are vastly 





it well enough. 

According to Trollope, “The men 
in Demerara are never angry and the 
women are never cross. The only peo- 
ple who do not thrive are the doc- 
tors.” On the authority of personal 
observation and experience—for I 
lived in Demerara from Saturday to 
Monday—I can contradict all three of 
these statements. He goes on to say: 
“When I settle out of England. . . 
British Guiana shall be the land of 
my adoption.” With this I have no 
quarrel. For he might easily have 
made a worse choice of residence. 
When I returned to New York I 


A gull, cloud-white, 


Careless of earth, floats insolently by 


In the warm light. 


Still, imperturbable, it holds a course 


To lands unknown, 


And scornful of the south-wind’s gathering force 


It sails alone, 





The evening’s grief, 


The wind-swept waves that crumble into snow 


Upon the reef. 





Seeing unmoved the noon’s exultant glow, 


The ships becalmed or scudding for the shore 
In wind and rain, 
Alluring isles—all these it passes o’er 
In calm disdain. 


found the thermometer ten degrees 
above what I had seen it in South 
America. I got ~one mosquito bite 
in Demerara. I got five coming up 
New York Bay. 

My week-end in Demerara was a 
success. I wondered why I had not 
gone there before since it is so in- 
teresting and so near. The Philip- 
pines are still closer to Australia and 
would form a natural extension of 
the territory in New Guinea which 
the Australians have recently taken 
from the Germans. Under the 


humane and efficient rule of the Aus- 


RECOMPENSE 
BY EDWARD BLISS REED 


Where the green fir-tips meet the sapphire sky, 






Deep in the woods, the sea left far behind, 
I listen long, 

Searching in ambush, yet in vain, to find 

Who sings that song. 


more valuable. But on 
account of their situation they are 
less valuable to us than Demerara 
would be. To make the bargain more 
nearly equal and to complete the ter- 
ritorial readjustment the British 
West Indies and Honduras shoud be 
included. That would still leave the 
advantage on the British side, for the 
area of the Philippines is 120,000 
square miles and their population 
9,000,000, while the area of British 
Guiana, Honduras and West Indies 
is 111,000 and their population 
2,100,000. 

Why not swap? 








I know those notes pure as the brooks that gush 


Down Alpine vale; 


Enchantress of the woods, the hermit-thrush, 


Our nightingale. 





Its world a forest bough; here in the shade 


It sings unseen 


The magic songs a yearning lover made 


To charm a queen. 





The ocean-wandering gull from all his quest 


Can nothing bring. 


You have the world within your throbbing breast, 


For you can sing. 















THE LONGEST RAILROAD TUNNEL IN AMERICA 
ROGER’S PASS TUNNEL, FIVE MILES LONG, WILL CARRY THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD UNDER MT. MACDONALD IN THE SELKIRKS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. SEE PAGE 289 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S SHAKESPEARE CONTEST FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 








M. W illiam Shak- {[peare: 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 








lr’ he C omedies: Plays of Fun and Fancy 


oH A K E - 
a Ww SPEARE’S 
plays are full of 
fun and laugh- 
iter, sometimes 
having the spirit 
of schoolboys 
playing jokes 
and hurrahing 
at nonsense; sometimes the happy 
spirit that characterizes people set 
free for a time from the cares of life, 
and sometimes a kind of sober fun 
that recognizés sadness, but smiles 
in spite of everything. 

In certain comedies, like “The 
Comedy of Errors” and “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” Shakespeare’s 
humor is more boisterous than else- 
where, as tho he had resolved to 
write “Even to the world’s p‘easure, 
and the increase of laughter.” Such 
plays are written without deep 
searching into character. They turn 
on unusual and surprizing events, 
and ring with the laughter of a 
hearty young man, not wholly 
thoughtless, but more ready to laugh 
than to moralize. They have the 
spirit of the rogue Autolycus in his 
song: 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 
The spirit of joyous comedy makes 
the plays so delightful that we do not 
expect them to give us much of po- 
etry or lofty thought. We read them 
for their buoyant fun. 

In some comedies, like ‘“Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Shakespeare gave 
his happy imagination full scope. In 
such plays he looked upon the world, 
not so much as a reality, as some- 
thing interesting, whimsical, a sub- 
ject for humor; and upon the serious 
side of life as something far-off and 
strange—a subject for poetry, per- 
haps, but not a stern fact. In such a 
comedy as “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” he plays with life, while his 

Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown. 

A small group of plays echoing 
with loud laughter, and rough and 
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boy-like in humor, with some others 
that are redolent with idle imagina- 
tion, fancy and dreams, is the prod- 
uct of Shakespeare’s young manhood 
before he had felt the gripping hand 
of reality. In the period in which he 
produced these merry plays he wrote 
some other and darker plays as well, 
but in them, too, he looked upon life 
as a pageant rather than a mystery, 
writing, it is true, some cruel and 
gruesome plays, but regarding event 
rather than soul, and looking upon 
history as 
The tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this 
world. 

It is only natural that Shakespeare, 
as a young man, should be far more 
interested in plot than in character, 
far more interested in what his char- 
acters do than in what they really 
are, far more ready to play upon 
words, and to revel in puns, conceits 
and tricks of style. 

“In the very May-morn of his 
youth” when Shakespeare was be- 
tween twenty-six and thirty-three 
years old, he wrote the hilarious 
“Comedy of Errors,” the boisterous 
“Taming of the Shrew,” the happy- 
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SHAKESPEARE? 
The Zoust or Soest portrait, painted by Gerard 
Soest, born twenty-one years after Shakespeare’s 
death, is identified with the poet “only on fanci- 
ful grounds” 


go-lucky “Henry IV,” Part I and 
Part II, and its sequel, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” the lively 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the romantic 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” and 
the fanciful “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Anyone who would look into Shake- 
speare’s plays for mere amusement 
and the delight of escaping from the 
too-stern world around him, should 
read any of the eight comedies writ- 
ten in Shakespeare’s early manhood. 
It is altogether probable that they 
have created more laughter than any 
other plays ever written. They rest 
most largely upon the surprize of 
events, and deal very little with char- 
acter analysis. 

The “Comedy of Errors” is little 
more than a hit-or-miss, slap-stick 
farce from beginning to end, with 
just a relieving touch of the roman- 
tic and the serious. The more tragic 
element is introduced in the story of 
unfortunate, old Aegeon who, after 
years of fruitless search, at last finds 
his wife and two sons at a moment 
when he thinks he has been sentenced 
to death. In his story there is a hint 
of the greater power, rising from a 
rare combination of inner nature and 
action, that characterizes Shake- 
speare’s more distinguished plays. 
The “Comedy of Errors” is practi- 
cally all action. Twin brothers and 
their twin servants are so taken for 
one another that they hardly recog- 
nize themselves. The wives of the 
married claim the unmarried as their 
husbands; one twin receives money 
due the other, and the servants are 
beaten for each other’s faults. Such 
material is not the material for 
character drawing. It is the subject 
of farce, but Shakespeare has touched 
even this broad canvas of laughter 
with a refining hand. 

“The Taming of the Shrew” is 
somewhat the same sort of play, but 
it has a greater element of character 
and a finer spirit of romance. Like 
many of Shakespeare’s plays, it is 
complex in structure, having three 
distinct stories. One is that of the 
drunken tinker, Christopher Sly, 
who, picked up by a rich lord and his 
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servants, is put into an elegant bed 
in a near-by castle and told that he 
is not himself but someone else! An- 
other is the story of Baptista’s 
daughter Bianca, who outwits her 
father and two unwelcome suitors by 
receiving her lover disguised as a 
teacher of languages. The third story 
is that of Baptista’s other daughter, 
Katharina the Shrew, whose seem- 
ingly irrepressible temper had terri- 
fied everyone around her till Petru- 
chio, a gay-hearted young man from 
Verona, marries her against her will. 
Such a play is of course an action- 
play, but it turns very pleasantly in 
the direction of character. It has 
many of the farcical elements of the 
“Comedy of Errors,” but it also has 
a delightful whimsicality and many 
touches of gentle romance. 

The two parts of “Henry IV” and 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” like- 
wise contain the element of rough, 
farcical humor, but they also give 
still stronger character portrayal. 
Henry IV is a combination of history- 
play and farce-comedy, presenting on 
the one side the tragic story of Hen- 
ry IV struggling against rebellious 
subjects, and on the other the low- 
comedy story of Falstaff, an irre- 
sponsible tavern roisterer. The young 
Prince Hal appears in both stories 
and brings them into harmony, at 
first being little more than a care- 
less, jesting, prank-playing compan- 
ion of the too-good-hearted and over- 
bibulous Falstaff, but rising, when 
real responsibility comes, into a seri- 
ous-minded king. In “Henry V” the 
story of Falstaff is brought to a close 
when we learn that he died “Like any 
christom child” and “babbled of green 
fields.” The story of Prince Hal de- 
velops into heroic proportions in the 
epic-like account of Henry the Fifth’s 
victories over the French. The en- 
tire story of Prince Hal, given in 
three plays, is not unlike Shake- 
speare’s own life-story, a develop- 
ment from somewhat wild, mischief- 
making days into genuine greatness. 
Some have chosen to consider the 
story of Prince Hal as partly auto- 
biographical. 

In “Henry IV” the character in- 
terest is important. There is the pa- 
thetic Henry IV mourning his failure 
to attain happiness, and finding how 
“uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” There is the quick-tempered, 
over-zealous Hotspur, whose boy-like 
passion sweeps us with him, but who, 
in spite of his seeming greatness, 
lacks the broad manhood of Prince 
Hal, whom he despises. Most notable 
of all, there is Falstaff, the most 
laughable character Shakespeare ever 
conceived—a fat, jolly knight, too 
fond of drink, too fond of idle sport, 
but always the soul of good humor 
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Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee differed radically on the one great 
question of theirday. But ona single point they proved to be in complete 
agreement—the value of a policy in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

Both of these great leaders turned to the ““Hartford’’ for insurance on 


their homes before the breaking of the storm of the Civil War. In 1859 
General Lee took out a policy on “Arlington,” his beautiful estate in 
Virginia, while President Lincoln insured his home in Springfield, IIl., 
just before he left for Washington to be inaugurated in 1861. 

The documents relating to the policies of Lincoln and Lee are pre- 
served in the vaults of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, for there 
is a true historic significance in the records of the 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has 
helped make American history. Through 
every war, disaster and conflagration, the 
Old Hartford has met every honest claim 
promptly and to the satisfaction of its 
policy holders. 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company carries into the field of casualty 
and bonding insurance the same high 
principles and integrity that have always 
marked the history of the parent organ- 
ization. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 
Check on the coupon below the kind of insurance that 


interests you most. Mail it to us and we will send you 
full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 








COUPON—CNECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department I-2) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 


Motor Cycle Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 

Barglary a | Hail Marine 

Employer’s Liability Golfer’s Policy Breeders and Exhibitors 
| Workmen's Compensation Parcel Post Teaming 

Bon Rent Salesmen’s Samples 

Elevator Merchandise in Transit Registered Mail 
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“BUT FOR MY BONNY KATE, SHE MUST WITH ME” 
Act iii, Se. 2, of “The Taming of the Shrew.” Petruchio, Katharina and Bianca just after Petruchio has married Kate. One of the plates from 
Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare Prints,” published in 1805 in two huge volumes after Alderman Boydell had commissioned many painters, including several 
academicians like Wheatley, who painted this, to illustrate Shakespeare and had established a Shakespeare gallery in London 


and friendliness. Falstaff is the most 
audacious, the most laughable, and 
the most lovable of all Shakespeare’s 
comic characters. 

“Love’s Labour’s Lost” and “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona” have 
less of the boisterous and more of un- 
reality. In the first a king and three 
lords withdraw from the busy world, 
but when a French princess and her 
three ladies intrude, study gives way 
to love! In the same play is the story 
of the fantastic Don Armado and 
some ignorant country people who 
make ridiculous attempts to present 
a play. Just then the Princess’ father 
dies, the happy company must sep- 
arate, and all love’s labor is lost. In 
the second, a loyal girl named Julia, 
disguised as a boy, follows her faith- 
less lover to Milan and regains his 
love. Her lover’s friend, treacher- 
ously thwarted from a_ romantic 
elopement, becomes leader of a band 
of outlaws—and there with him, in 
the good, free wood, all the charac- 
ters are at last happily united. Such 
stories are the light romances of 
youth, the play of events under the 
light of love, with little of serious- 
ness, and much of sparkling wit. 

“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” like ““Hen- 
ry IV,”: has interesting passages that 
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may refer to Shakespeare’s personal- 
ity. The dramatist had come down to 
London from a country village, and 
he had gained education by experi- 
ence rather than by study. In this 
play he ridicules continuous study as 
something that blinds one to the 
world, and extols experience. 








BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING 


Edward Dowden: Shakespeare as a 
Comic Dramatist; J. Weiss, Wit, Hu- 
mour and Shakespeare; O. F. Adams, 
Motley Jest; Shakespeare Diversions ; 
J. Bennett, Master Skylark; H. A. 
Gerber, Stories of WShakespeare’s 
Comedies; F. A. Britton, Shakespear- 
ean Fairy Tales; W. Fleming. 
Shakespeare’s Plots; C. Ransome, 
Short Sketches of MShakespeare’s 
Plots; M. McLeod, Shakespeare Story 
Book; L. G. Hufford, Shakespeare in 
Tale and Verse. 
SHAKESPEARE PICTURES 

Readers of these articles who live 
in or near New York will find it in- 
teresting to visit the Fifty-eighth 
Street Branch of the New York Pub- 
lie Library, 121 East Fifty-eighth 
street, where Miss Leipziger has 
gathered about 300 pictures of Shake- 
speare, Stratford, Shakespearean plays 
and actors. 

An excellent reproduction on heavy 
cameo paper of Leopold Flameng’s 
etching of the famous Chandos por- 
trait of Shakespeare will be sent by 
The Independent to any reader for six 
two-cent stamps. 




















Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
In such a song as that which closes 
the play we find the heart of the 
country boy: 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit; tu-who, a merry note. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
combines the buffoonery, story-tell- 
ing, and romance of the other plays 
with a poetic beauty of its own. 
The whole play is fantastic, dream- 
like, “Like far-off mountains turned 
into clouds.” It is a play of love and 
laughter and fairyland and is fitly 
named. 

At about the time when Shake- 
speare wrote these plays he also 
wrote other and sadder plays, but in 
them, as in these, he showed love for 
story, and delight in playing upon 
words. He had not yet risen to the 
greater hights of character, of po- 
etry, and of philosophy. The early 
comedies, showing the quick, inter- 
ested and care-free heart of the 
young Shakespeare, make a delight- 
ful introduction to the greater plays. 
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MOVIES INSTEAD OF SALOONS 


BY CHARLES STELZLE 


We: saloon-keepers organ- 
ize to fight motion picture 
houses it is a sign that the 
picture shows are either very, very 
bad, or very, very good—that they 
are so much worse than the saloon 
that even a _ saloon-keeper cannot 
stand for them, or else that they are 
so much better than the saloon that 
they threaten to injure the saloon- 
keeper’s business. 

There is no doubt that the latter 
is the actual situation. Nothing in 
social and recreational life is doing 
more to furnish a saloon substitute 
than the motion picture house. And 
furnishing a saloon substitute isn’t 
the comparatively easy task that 
most people think it to be. 

There can be no real substitute 
for the saloon for those who now 
find their chief pleasure there. An 
institution which has in it so many 
serious objections, many of which 
constitute its main charm and at- 
tractiveness for those who patronize 
it, cannot very well be duplicated— 
minus all these features, and still be 
a success. The best that can be-done 
is to try to discover what are the 
really good features of the saloon, 
and then to incorporate them in ex- 
isting agencies or organize new ones. 

Several outstanding peculiarities 
immediately strike one as the saloon 
is studied. In the first 








The motion picture show, once sus- 
pected of being the enemy of 
morality and as such subjected to 
unprecedented restrictions and cen- 
sorship, is now generally recog- 
nized as a valuable educational 
agency and as a dreaded com- 
petitor of the saloon. Mr. Stelzle, 
machinist, sociologist and Presby- 
terian preacher, here explains the 
reason for its popularity among 











the working classes —THE EDITOR. 











found the free normal atmosphere to 
which the average man is accus- 
tomed. Attentions are not forced 
upon him. There’s no one at the door 
to bid him an embarrassing welcome 
or speed him a confusing farewell. 
He doesn’t have to talk about himself 
and his affairs, or about his family. 
The average workingman is about 
as shy a creature out of his natural 
element as one can find anywhere. In 
the motion picture house he may 
come and go in the dark. He isn’t 
compelled to wear good clothes—he 
doesn’t even have to change his shirt 
or put on a stiff linen collar. He can 
come just as he is. To the average 
workingman “dressing up” is an in- 
tolerable burden. When a man hugs 
the little red ticket that is flipped at 
him thru that cleverly contrived ma- 
chine in the selling booth in front 


of the picture house he takes it with 
a feeling of independence, and passes 
into the show with his head up. 
Furthermore, he can take his wife 
and children. He cannot take them to 
the saloon. The workingman can af- 
ford to take his family to the pic- 
ture show, because it usually costs 
him no more than if he spent the 
evening in a saloon. And he feels a 
lot better for it the morning after. 
This often induces him to try it 
again. A few such experiences and 
the entire family are regular cus- 
tomers at the motion picture house. 
Whereas in the saloon the evening 
is usually spent in an inane or worse 
manner, the modern motion picture | 
show has in it a distinct educational . 
advantage, and the education comes 
in a form which is palatable and 
easily digested. The mind isn’t taxed 
unduly. The workingman really 
hasn’t much mind left at the end of 
an average day’s work. Also even 
the comparatively popular educa- 
tional films are interspersed with 
others of a dramatic or humorous 
character. Sometimes the dramatic 
picture has an element of moral or 
ethical teaching which is decidedly 
wholesome. The cheap, harmful film 
is rapidly disappearing even from 
the cheaper houses. The entire film 
business is on the up grade. 
To what extent the 








place, there is the per- 
fectly natural way in 
which the saloon is con- 
ducted. There’s nothing 
strained about it. Men 
aren’t made too wel- 
come. Few restrictions 
are imposed. Those who 
conduct the place make 
themselves as inconspic- 
uous and as unobtrusive 
as they can. Those who 
patronize the saloon 
usually have nothing 
special done for them. 
They pay for what they 
get, and they do it cheer- 
fully—often hilariously. 
There’s a spirit of dem- 
ocracy about the saloon 
which is tremendously 
appealing. A five cent 
piece places the average 
man upon an equality 
with everybody else in 
the place; the music 
helps to produce a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. 

The motion picture 
house possesses all of 
these virtues and many 
others besides. Here is 
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LO AND BEHOLD 


BY ELLIS O. JONES 


See the War Expert! 
what a _ solemn-looking, wrinkle-browed, 
Atlas-like individual he is. What is the War Expert 
doing? 

The War Expert is making sapient and pregnant 
observations about the war. 

Does the War Expert take himself seriously? 

Oh, yes, very seriously indeed. He finds it abso- 
lutely impossible to admit of the slightest chance of 
his being wrong in any particular, 

How did the War Expert become a War Expert? 

By being willing to draw the most infinitely far- 
reaching conclusions from the most scant and unre- 
liable data and to assert these conclusions in a posi- 
tive and scholarly manner. 

Is this the only War Expert there is? 

Oh, no. The woods are full of them and the news- 
papers are full of them and the highways and by- 
ways are full of them. 

How interesting. Do the War Experts agree with 
each other? 

Oh, no. One of the essentials of a true and trust- 
worthy War Expert is that he shall agree with no 
other War Expert as to the least detail whatsoever. 

New York City 


church or the school 
may engage in the mo- 
tion picture business de- 
pends upon the charac- 
ter of the neighborhood, 
the ability to finance 
properly such an enter- 
prise, ‘the opportunity 
for making a selection 
of the right kind of 
films, and some other 
questions which may be 
peculiar to the locality 
or the organization at- 
tempting it. But princi- 
pally, it is a matter of 
conducting the _ enter- 
prise in a business-like 
manner, for running a 
motion picture show 
is no job for amateurs 
—it requires specializ- 
ation and _ experience, 
which, however, may be 
acquired by educational 
and religious institu- 
tions if brains and en- 
ergy are put into the 
task. Chiefly, one must 
have studied the element 
of human nature. 
New York City 
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Bird Spies 

The pigeon of war, first 
cousin once removed of the 
dove of peace, has become 
an important factor in mod- 
ern warfare. 

His special value is as a 
photographer, a messenger 
and a spy. Equipped with 
a camera peculiarly de- 
signed for his purpose, he 
can dodge shells and aero- 
planes and penetrate the 
enemy’s lines until their in- 
nermost secrets are _ re- 
corded by his lens. 

The tiny camera is fast- 
ened under the bird’s body, 
where it will not impede 
flying. Its shutter works 
automatically. 

The birds are trained as 
ordinary carrier pigeons— 
in fact they are still used 
to some extent to carry 
messages—but it is as 
scouts that they have be- 
come indispensable to prac- 
tically every army in Eu- 
rope. The French have 
made the most thoro tests 
of the war pigeons’ effi- 
ciency and their conclusions 








whether after all it is 
worth while. Especially is 
this true in regard to some 
of the bureaus, such as the 
Census Bureau, which do 
not bulk as large in the 
public eye as do the depart- 
ments of War, Navy, State, 
Agriculture, etc. 

Yet when one looks into 
the detail more closely it 
becomes evident that there 
is no other bureau which 
touches the national life at 
so many and such vital 
points. Its reports decide 
the apportionment of mem- 
bers of Congress among the 
states, and without its testi- 
mony no new state can be 
admitted to the Union. 
Upon its figures are based 
our immigration laws. 

Business men look to its 
reports on manufactures, 
agriculture, transportation, 
electrical industries for sug- 
gestions as to investment. 
The Cotton Exchange 
watches with feverish anxi- 
ety for 7ts monthly reports 
and municipalities use its 
financial statistics of cities 








have resulted in the addi- 
tion of many automobile 
pigeon houses to the gen- 
eral army equipment. 

Whether or not the birds accustomed 
to carrying cameras and dispatches can 
be induced to substitute the olive 
branch is an interesting subject for 
speculation. 








Record Speed and Endurance 

The repeating ‘“Autophone” is the 
latest thing in talking machines. It is 
just what its name suggests, a talking 
machine equipped with a device upon 
which twelve cylindrical records may be 
placed at one time. After these records 
have been placed in position the patent 
reproducer is placed at the starting 
point; the case is closed and the power- 
ful spring, which will run for a half 
hour with one winding, is tightened. 
Simply pulling out a pin starts the 
mechanism to working and it requires 
no further attention for half an hour 
or more. The machinery has been so ar- 
ranged that just as soon as one record 
has been finished the arm holding the 
diamond point reproducer is automatic- 
ally carried back to the starting point, 
and the wheel holding the records 
turned around one notch, whereupon 
everything is in readiness for the play- 
ing of another selection. At the given 
instant the point of the reproducer is 
dropt upon the record and selection No. 
2 begins. 

A sufficient number of records may 
be placed in this machine to provide a 
program sixty-five minutes long. After 
one record ends it takes the machine 
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Medem Photo Service 


FRENCH ARMY PIGEONS 


They travel by automobile and have a commissariat al! their own 


just a minute and a half to get in posi- 
tion to begin the next. When one set 
of records has been played it takes but 
five minutes to change the entire set 
and to have the machine again in mo- 
tion. 








The Census Bureau 
Probably few people visit Washing- 
ton and look over the different depart- 
ments of Government activity without 
a sense of wonder and-a query as to 

















Albert Marple 
AN HOUR’S CONTINUOUS CONCERT 


for testimony as to the best 
methods of accounting. 

It registers the number 
of the insane, of criminals 
in prison, of paupers in almshouses, of 
inmates of. benevolent institutions, of 
members of the different denomina- 
tional bodies. It tells the number of per- 
sons in different occupations, business, 
agriculture, manufactures, mining, the 
professions; records the births and 
deaths wherever there are registration 
areas and reports on the prevalence of 
divorce. 

Its volumes pour in an almost unend- 
ing stream from the Government Print- 
ing Office and can be had, except in a 
few cases, by any American citizen for 
the asking. 





The Shark in Commerce 

Products obtained from the shark are 
both numerous and valuable. Shark 
fins furnish a jelly that makes a de- 
licious soup, for which there is an ex- 
cellent market wherever Chinese are to 
be found. 

The shark’s liver gives a clear oil 
excellently adapted for the lubrication 
of the parts of watches, clocks and 
fine guns. This oil is held in some quar- 
ters in as high esteem as is the oil ob- 
tained from porpoise and dogfish liver, 
long claimed to be the finest of animal 
oils. 

Shark skin is of great value. It is 
of a beautiful burnished gray or bluish 
color, and at first g!ance looks like fine- 
ly grained leather because of the tiny 
prickles plentifully set one way. There 
are so many of these prickles, quite in- 
visible to the naked eye, that the effect. 
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afforded the dried skin is one of rich 
beauty, a quality that renders it par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Even the bones of sharks are useful. 
The spine is in demand by the manu- 
facturers of curious walking-sticks. 
They pass a thin malacca or steel rod 
thru the round, polished vertebrae, and 
the result is a cane that sells for a high 
price. The shark-spine stick is a great 
favorite in Germany. 








How They Have Grown 

The Woman’s Club, it seems, is one 
of those institutions which we have al- 
ways had. To be sure, the number of 
them has grown exceedingly since the 
early days. There are at present over 
2000 women’s clubs in America alone. 

But in 600 B. C. there was only one 
in the world and that was in Greece, 
founded by a lady named Sappho, who 
instructed the club in versification and 
the appreciation of literature. 

In the fifth century B. C., Aspasia, 
unofficial political adviser to Pericles, 
started another club for the intellec- 
tual improvement of Greek women. 

There are records, too, of women’s 
clubs in early Greece, which met to 
discuss municipal questions and which 
voted funds for the erection of statues 
and monuments in honor of distin- 
guished men—in those unenlightened 
days the monuments were all to men. 

Africa came next in the development 
of women’s clubs—its most notable the 
one at Alexandria, where Hypatia, one 
of the foremost mathematicians and 
philosophers of her time, taught the 
studious women of Egypt. Contrary to 
modern custom, the men begged per- 
mission to join, and astronomers, phi- 
losophers, statesmen and scholars were 
admitted regardless of sex. 

The first club organizer in America 
was Anne Hutchinson, who came to 
New England in 1634 and formed cir- 
cles of women to discuss the sermons 
of the day and other matters of reli- 
gion. The interest in these discussions 
brought the men of that colony to 
their sessions, too, and finally caused 
the banishment of Anne Hutchinson. 

That put a stop to women’s clubs for 
nearly a century. The next attempt was 
made in 1818, again in Boston, when 
an organization called The Gleaners 
came into existence. This was com- 
posed of unmarried women, who met 
to discuss questions of the proper atti- 
tude to be maintained toward gentle- 
men. With the marriage of all the 
members the club ceased to exist. 

Women’s clubs spread thruout the 
country after that. Illinois, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan followed the lead of 
Massachusetts—one of the most flour- 
ishing of their ventures was the Mi- 
nerva Club of New Harmony, started 
by Mrs. Constance Fauntleroy Runice. 

But all of these were more or less 
“feelers,” preliminary to the actual be- 
ginning of the woman’s club movement 
in the United States. The New England 





Women’s Club in Boston and the Soro- | 


sis Club in New York, both founded in 
1868, laid the foundation for the or- 
ganization of women’s clubs today, in 
which they are still active leaders. 
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“My—but Sanatogen 
makes one enjoy 
living!” 

ND you know it is a pleasure 

beyond the telling when, after 
weeks of overwork have weakened 
your system’s forces, you begin to 
take Sanatogen and feel that old- 
time vigor come back with a new 
desire to accomplish and a new 
joy in living. 
The best of it is that it’s no tem- 
porary relief that Sanatogen gives 
—but a real, lasting improvement 
in bodily health—and especially in 
the health of the nervous system. 
For combining the properties both 
of a food and a tonic, Sanatogen 
nourishes the nerve-cells, rebuilds 
the wasted energies and tones up 
the whole system as it helps gather 
a new store of strength. 


You can scarcely doubt that Sana- 
togen will help you when you re- 
member that over 21,000 doctors 
have endorsed it in personal let- 
ters—and when you read what 


Charles D. Sigsbee, Rear Admiral, 
U. S. Navy, writes: 
** After a thorough trial of Sanato- 
gen, I am convinced of its merit as 
a food and tonic. Its beneficial 
effects are beyond doubt.’’ 


famous editor, writes: 

**I do not think I could have re- 
gained myvitality withoutSanatogen 
acting equally upon the digestive 
organs and the nerve centers.’” 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in three sizes, from $1 up. 
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r “The Art of Living” —a charming little book by Richard La Gallienne, the 
aie poet-author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other inter- 
esting aids in the quest for contentment and better health. ‘This book is free. 
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Can you take INTELLIGENT care of your child ? 

you know how he should be fed, how fast he 
ought to grow, how to recognize signs of infantile 
diseases, how to begin training the young mind ? 


By WALTER REEVE RAMSEY, M. D. 
A thoroughly practical book on child rearing, It covers a wide 
range of facts which every mother and expectant mother ought 
to know. Fully illustrated. ‘Price $1.25. 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, waved historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared M -» 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful won Pace tl for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 














The National Index 


will not be NEUTRAL on the war. It 
will not be neutral on any subject. It 
will be a magazine consisting mostly of 
copied editorials from the great daily 
and weekly papers; but its own editor- 
ials will not be bad. The Arena will be 
conducted for the readers. The spirit of 
the press is a true INDEX of the coun- 
try. Keep up. 7c. the copy. $2 the 
year. First issue out March 3, Send for 
sample copy. 


The National Index 
Dept. I Basil, Ohio 
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“THE SHEPHERD IN THE DISTANCE.” A PANTOMIME WRITTEN, DESIGNED, ACTED, PRODUCED BY WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


TWO LITTLE THEATERS GROW UP 


the possible exception of the- 

atrical managers, has a theory 
for the ideal theater—a place for 
something more than dramatized best 
sellers and vehicles drawn exclusive- 
ly by stars. And in consequence ama- 
teur companies and “little theaters” 
have sprung up all over the country, 
most of them leaping into the exper- 
iment with complete abandonment of 
tradition and frequently finding, 
when they stop to look, that 


Pitts pees everyone, with 


BY HANNAH WHITE 


defatigable energy and a wide va- 
riety of talents. And next morning 
the newspapers heralded their pro- 
duction as “the most novel theatrical 
opening ever seen in this city,” “a 
stimulus and suggestion for all who 
are concerned with the drama.” 
Thruout the rest of the season they 
played three or four times a week to 
a house sold out in advance for every 
performance, giving in all fourteen 
new plays by American writers and 


three by foreign authors. The entire 
staff, the press representative and all 
the actors contributed their services. 
All seats were sold at fifty cents. 
Now the theater is leased for eight 
performances a week, a part of the 
seats are sold at $1, and a living 
wage is paid to each of the actors 
and producers who form the nucleus 
of the company. Second only to their 
achievement of artistically worth- 
while productions is the Washington 
Square Players’ record of 





the sum total of their achieve- 
ment is a difference without a 
distinction. 

Two exceptions, both in 
New York City, have suc- 
ceeded during the present the- 
atrical season in establishing 
themselves as forces to be 
reckoned with in the future of 
the American stage. Both 
are democratic ventures, both 
are presenting plays that have 
no appeal to the commercial 
manager, both are giving their 
attention exclusively to the 
stage and forgetting the box 
office, both are interested in 
stimulating and developing 
new and artistic methods of 
acting and producing—and 
both are winning out 

It was just a year ago that 
the Washington Square Play- 
ers, “that valorous band that 
came out of nowhere late last 
winter and settled down quiet- 
ly to the business of taking 
the curse off the word 
amateur,” presented their 
first program of four one-act 
plays to an audience of 299 
people at the Bandbox The- 
ater. 





paying as they go and even 
putting aside a surplus for 
further experiments. The com- 
pany even hopes this spring 
to be able to make a tour of 
New England and of the Mid- 
dle West. 

The secret of their success 
is in the personnel of the 
Washington Square Players 
—so-called because they live 
in Greenwich Village, “the 
Quartier Latin—minus the 
Latin—of New York.” They 
are all young and they are.all 
idealists. They have convic- 
tions and they have the cour- 
age to carry them out. Their 
convention is unconventional- 
ity and their motto Dare! 

Moreover, they are willing 
to work hard—as actors, play- 
wrights, producers, designers 
and, in a pinch, ticket-sellers 
or scene-shifters, all at once. 
For one person to write, for 
instance, the first play of a 
bill, to take the leading part 
in the next, and to design the 
costumes or direct the produc- 
tion of the third seems quite 
possible to them. Even the 
publicity manager may rush 








Their capital was exactly 
nothing, their stock in trade 
boundless enthusiasm, in- 
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Photograph by Charles P. Cushing 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


Where the heritage of the immigrant is furthering our artistic 


ide 


from lobby to stage to “supe” 
when the business calls for “a 
throng of passersby.” 
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The selection of plays has been 
particularly happy. Aside from their 
individual merits they have been 
chosen to present interesting con- 
trasts and to include a wide range of 
modern dramatists. 

But it is in the creation of artistic 
stage settings, daringly impression- 
istic, that the Washington Square 
Players have made their most impor- 
tant contribution to dramatic prog- 
ress. Colors have been used as never 
before to register ideas. The audi- 
ence gasps when the curtain goes up, 
but it applauds, too; and before a 
word is spoken the atmosphere of 
the play is established and the im- 
agination of each spectator is in 
good working order. 

“Art for art’s sake” has been quot- 
ed as the slogan of the Washington 
Square Players. Art for the people’s 
sake sums up fairly well the pur- 
pose of the second successful dra- 
matic experiment in New York, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. It too was 
opened in February, 1915—the out- 
come of the work of the festival and 
dramatic groups of the famous 
Henry Street Settlement. 

For nine years these groups have 
presented festivals and pantomimes 
in the gymnasium of the settlement, 
developing their possibilities until 
they were able to form a dramatic 
club—The Neighborhood Players— 
which did so well that they were giv- 
en a little theater, offering every 
facility for artistic. productions. 

“Jephthah’s Daughter,” a Biblical 
festival, opened the playhouse with a 
performance beautiful in itself and 
significant both as a reminder of our 
indebtedness to Jewish literature and 
art and as a demonstration of the 
potential talent of the East Side. 
Seventy-eight young people were in 
the cast, and many more, as crafts- 
men, composers, painters, and musi- 
cians, seamstresses, and producers, 
had a share in the production. 

During the year a half dozen plays, 
chosen for their educational value as 
well as for their dramatic possibili- 
ties, have been produced. The 
Thanksgiving Festival, an elaborate 
pageant, which brought out the mu- 
sical as well as the dramatic ability 
of the company, was the most suc- 
cessful production of the year. To the 
East Side it was an interpretative 
festival, which they appreciated as 
participators. But the rest of New 
York found it a delightful entertain- 
ment. 

The Thanksgiving Festival typifies 
the aim of the Neighborhood Play- 
house, “to recapture and hold some- 
thing of the poetry and idealism that 
belong to its people and open the door 
of opportunity for messages in 
drama, picture, story and song.” 














** The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America’’ 


ORGANIZED 1853 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


STATEMENT, JANUARY, . 1916 


Cash Assets, January, 1916 $37,982,743.93 
Reserve as a Conflagration 


Surplus - - - = - 2,000,000.00* 
Cash Capital - - - - 6,000,000.00* 
All Other Liabilities - - 18,446,566.68 
Net Surplus - - - - = 11,536,177.25* 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
$19,536,177.25* 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobile, Commissions, Hail, Marine (Inland and 
Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Registered Mail, Rents, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Oc- 
cupancy, Windstorm. 


AGENTS IN EVERY CITY, TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS 
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RUPERT BROOKE IN AMERICA 


There are two main streams in 
Rupert Brooke’s poems: a keen and 
frequently ironical analysis of some 
phases of emotion, and a tingling fresh- 
ness of sense-experience, exprest alike 
with the greatest pungency and beauty 
of phrase. In the Letters from America, 
which adds one to the small group of 
books by and about the vivid young 
Englishman, there is little of the search- 
ing analysis of men’s hearts, but a 
great wealth of things and the appear- 
ances of things, pictured and discussed 
with that same piercingly suggestive 
diction. 

Brooke left England in May, 1913, 
to visit the United States, Canada, and 
the South Seas, and was away until 
the beginning of June, 1914. Thirteen 

vel letters were written to the West- 
minister Gazette, and one other paper 
appeared in the New Statesman; and 
these have been collected, together with 
an additional essay, of which more 
later, by Brooke’s close friend, Edward 
Marsh, who is also preparing a memoir 
and such posthumous matter as still 
awaits publication. Henry James sup- 
plies a preface. 

It is fortunate that the poet’s chief 
concern is not with the United States, 
but with Canada. He was so finely 
linked up with the English heritage, 
as Mr. James points out, that his re- 
actions to the half-English Dominion 
would naturally be more interesting 
than his impressions of our own coun- 
try, and his curiosity as to the surfaces 
of things quite dominates the brief at- 
tention he gives to New York and Bos- 
ton, which alone are treated in these 
rapid and frankly casual sketches. Mr. 
James remarks: 

We feel him not a little lost and lonely 
and stranded in the New York pandemo- 
nium—obliged to throw himself upon sky- 
serapers and the overspread blackness 
pricked out in a flickering fury of imaged 
ndvertisement for want of some more in- 
teresting view of character and manners. 
We long to take him by the hand and show 
him finer lights—eyes of but meaner range, 
after all, being adequate to the gape at the 
vertical business blocks and the lurid sky- 
clamour for more dollars. We feel in a 
manner his sensibility wasted and would 
fain turn it on to the capture of deeper 
meanings. 

Most interesting among the Ameri- 
can observations is Brooke’s impression 
of a Harvard commencement. Here 
there is some balm—but not much—for 
the friendly contempt which he pours 
upon New York and the typical Ameri- 
can. 

Brooke saw Canada when the flush 
of the Great Speculation which made 
the Dominion a nation of real estate 
dealers had not yet died away, killed 
by the collapse of land values. So he 
speaks with amusement and some scorn 
of the booster and the land trader. “To 
boost,” he says, “is to commend out- 
rageously.” And there is a delicious ac- 
count of an encounter with two 
boosters. 
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I traveled from Edmonton to Calgary 
in the company of a citizen of Edmonton 
and a citizen of Calgary. Hour after hour 
they. disputed. Land in Calgary had risen 
from five dollars to three hundred; but in 
Edmonton from three to five thousand. 
Edmonton had grown from thirty persons 
e forty thousand in twenty years; but 

Calgary from twenty to thirty thousand in 
twelve. . . “‘Where’—as a respite— 
“did I come from?” I had to tell them, not 
without shame, that my own town of 
Grantchester, having numbered three hun- 
dred at the time of Julius Caesar’s land- 
ing, had risen rapidly to nearly four by 
Doomsday Book, but was now declined to 
three-fifty. They seemed perplexed and 
angry. 

The dry humor which flavors this is 
much in evidence thruout the book. The 
often repellant irony which one finds in 
the poems is softened, and, oddly 
enough, Brooke finds in all his travels 
here no such distressing grotesqueries 
as some of the poems exhibit. One piece 
of quaintly phrased characterization 
must be quoted: 

His mind was even more childlike and 
transparent than is usual with business 
men. The observer could see thoughts slow- 
ly floating into it, like carp in a pond. 
When they got near the surface, by a pure- 
ly automatic process they found utterance. 

To suggest that humor is the predom- 
inant strain in the book would be an in- 
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In The Garden and Farm Almanac 
Dayboll’s has come again. Here one 
may find the agricultural activities 
and officials of each state, a list o 
farming publications, 
the control of plant pests, besides 
much other information useful to 
every dweller in the country. 

Doubleday, Page. 25 cents. 


The American Whitaker Almanac 
and Encylopedia aims to do for the 
United States what the English Whit- 
aker does for Great Britain. It de- 
votes itself mainly to data of the de- 
partments of the Government, the 
naval and military organizations, the 
consular and diplomatic service. There 
are articles on our relations with other 
ahaa and a long review of the Great 

ar. 


directions for 


Macmillan. $2. 


For comprehensiveness and com- 
pression The World Almanac is un- 
equalled. Besides a mass of miscel- 
laneous information, one has here the 
answers to most questions concerning 
foreign governments and our own, 
with data on our schools, libraries, 
churches, railroads, economic and 
social conditions, national enterprises 
and the year’s events. 

New York World. 25 cents. 


The Living Church Annual sup- 
plies information as to the Episcopal 
Chure h, its officers and clergy, mis- 
sionaries, missions and societies, the 
Church of England and those on the 
continent. 

Milwaukee: Young Churchman Co. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Handbook of All Denomina- 
tions, prepared by Mr. Phelan, gives 
the origin, tenets, and numbers of the 
branches of the Christian Church and 
will be especially useful in regard to 
the smaller sects, of which it is diffi- 
cu't to get information. 


Nashville, Tenn.: Smith & Lamar. 75 cents. 























justice to the poet in the man. There 
are places where the sheer beauty of 
the description and the delicacy of the 
comment would be hard to surpass in 
the whole range of English writing. 
Particularly in telling of the Northwest, 
where Brooke got to the frontier and 
the mountains, and of Samoa, does the 
poet break away from the journalist— 
tho either réle sits well on him. A few 
papers come to their conclusion with a 
lovely falling cadence that recalls 
Ruskin. 

The last chapter, somewhat unhap- 
pily called “An Unusual Young Man,” 
ties the book to the war by presenting 
what purports to be a straightforward 
record of a young man’s mental proc- 
esses when he came home from an 
isolated vacation to sudden news of the 
Great War. It is, of course, autobio- 
graphical, and it adds interestingly to 
the distinctive literature of this war— 
the literature that attempts to study 
the impact of war upon the individual. 

Of the preface by Mr. James one is 
inclined to say little, remembering the 
blow that has fallen upon him. There 
is a subtle study of the relation between 
Brooke and his heritage and environ- 
ment, but that curious style which was 
once a matter of admirable, tho often 
tedious precision, has here lost itself in 
a sad welter of words. 


Letters from America, by Rupert Brooke. New 
York: Scribner. $1.25. 


A DAUNTLESS LADY 


In Life and Gabriella, by Ellen Glas- 
gow, there is a duel between the two, 
and, at first, Life appears to have con- 
quered the bright, spirited girl. But 
Gabriella has courage as well as spirit 
and the gift of doing one thing well, 
which is the best gift the fairies can 
bring to the cradle of any child. Miss 
Glasgow contrasts Richmond in the 
middle nineties and its spare and 
Spartan living, with New York in its 
growing extravagance. The effort of 
the less opulent people in both cities to 
keep up appearances is a sordid strug- 
gle to which she does full justice. Gabri- 
ella’s escape into the business world. 
and her career as a successful woman 
of affairs, add the romance of trade to 
the story of social and domestic compli- 
cations. The heroine who can throw 
aside her home worries by a plunge into 
practical finance, is happier than the 
lady of older fiction who could only sit 
by the fire and weep—and she is more 
interesting. " 

Doubledfy, Page. $1.35. 


AMERICA EXPLAINED 

The lectures delivered in 1914 by 
President Arthur Twining Hadley of 
Yale University at Oxford and at the 
University of Virginia have now been 
published in Undercurrents in Ameri- 
can Politics. The analysis of the reali- 
ties of American political life is more 
searching and complete than would be 
expected from the brief compass of the 
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book. President Hadley says little of 
the formal changes of law and consti- 
tution and much of the purely extra- 
legal features of our political ma- 
chinery; the party organization, the 
power of the boss, the spoils system 
and the reform movements. The influ- 
ence of economic factors upon legisla- 
tion and administration is stressed; the 
author even venturing the statement 
that “the whole American political and 
social system is based on industrial 
property right, far more completely 
than has ever been the case in any 
European country.” 


Undercurrents in American Politics, by Arthur 
Twining Hadley. Yale University Press. $1.35. 


SONGS OF WAR AND PEACE 

Glorious indeed is the Vision of War, 
as Lincoln Colcord sees it. Here is an 
idealization, not so much of war, as the 
martial spirit. “The actual fighting is 
not of the least importance. . . The 
willingness to be killed is the only vital 
issue.” Which is greater, Mr. Colcord 
asks, the Belgium of peace and plenty 
and the Congo atrocities, or the de- 
vastated Belgium of today? Mr. Col- 
cord’s use of free verse is as forceful 
as Whitman’s, and his vision is as wide. 

Songs of Brittany make it clear why 
Theodore Botrel has been a favorite of 
the soldiers in the trenches. Elizabeth 
S. Dickerman has translated for us his 
first volume, published in 1897. His 
songs are the stuff of which folk-lore is 
made. They are simple; they are pa- 
triotic; they are religious; and, occa- 
sionally, as in The Prude, who boasts 
that she does not go walking with the 
village lads—because “I am not asked, 
you know”—whimsical. 

A volume of unusual merit is Prayer 
for Peace and Other Poems, by William 
Samuel Johnson. The opening poem, 
Prayer for Peace, strikes a high note 
that is sustained thruout. The Poor 
Little Guy is a fine plea for those who 
suffer most from war. A La Soiree 
Musicale is a triolet of rare grace. 

Songs to Save a Soul, by a new Eng- 
lish poet, Irene Rutherford McLeod, 
went into its fourth edition in Eng- 
land in a few months. There is a fresh- 
ness and charm about the volume that 
is the result not only of its splendid 
lines but of its varied themes. The 
opening poem, Soft Places, is typical 
of the mystical strain that runs thru- 
out. Lone Dog is the cry of a rebel; 
the note struck is akin to that of Mase- 
field, who, by the way, has helped 
greatly to render the author her due. 

The Collected Poems of Condé Ben- 
oist Pallen is a volume of distinctive 
verse by a Catholic poet. The book has 
none of the harshness of our modern 
verse; it is the work of a scholar and 
a classicist. There is the flavor of Fitz- 
gerald in The New Rubaiyat; some- 
thing of Milton in Maria Immacu- 
lata; and The Death of Sir Launce- 
lot shows Tennyson’s Influence. 

Charles. Erskine Scott Wood’s chief 
claim to fame heretofore has been as a 
writer of the famous (or infamous, if 
you will) “Heavenly Dialogs” for 
Masses. In The Poet in the Desert, 
however, he has produced literature. 


CONSTIPATION IN 
CHILDREN 


O you realize how often the foundations 

D of ill health are laid in early childhood— 

by the neglect of parents who fail to 

guard their children from the dangers of the 
constipation habit? 


Children should not be given. cathartics and 
strong purges. They weaken the natural 
processes of evacuation and are dangerously 
habit-forming. 


A far safer and saner means of securing normal 
bowel movements is the use of Nujol, which 
eminent physicians both in this country and 
abroad are now prescribing. 


Nujol is not a laxative, but acts in effect as a mechan- 
ical lubricant, preventing the contents of the intestines 
from becoming hard, and so promoting healthy and 
regular bowel activity. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trade- 
mark. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, accept 
no substitute. We will send a pint bottle prepaid to 
any point in the United States on re- 
ceipt of 75c—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, ‘“The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation.’’ 


Address Department 12. 
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Approved by 

Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
Good Housekeeping, Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. 























and thirty other live topics, in THE DEBATERS’ 
HANDBOOK SERIES. 


Write for complete information 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 
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Cloth, $1.00 each. Postpaid. 
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White Plains, N. Y. 











Specializing on this box makes 
possible this offer of 3 DURO 
Shirts sent postpaid on receipt 
of $2. Handsome silk tie in 

cluded for name and address of § 
Sriends. Money back tf not pleased. 
The biggest selling and most fam- 
ous box of shirts in the World. Ad- 


a 
MONEY BACK vertised in 50 leading magazines. 


Guaranteed not to shrink, fade, or 





TYPEWRITERS ‘ro vou" 


Look at these bargains ! Typewriters Rebuiit in our own 
Pactories, and guaranteed for one year. 

Underwoods $25 to $70 Royals $25 to $65 
L. ©, Smith $30 to $55 Olivers 820 to 845 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
Special this month 
Remington Visible No. 10, $28.50 
We haveothers, of course. Send for catalogue describ- 

ingthem. Branch offices in principal cicies. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE O0., Inc.. 345 Broadway. N. Y¥ 













rip in six months’ wear, or new shirts free. Made of white 
percaie with neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender, One of 


each color of same size. Coat style, cuffs attached, laundered 
and fashionable. Sizes 14to 17. Sleeve 33. Tie is stylish wide- 
end four-in-hand of navy blue silk poplin. A good box for 


the money and well worth atr.al. Order to-day. Highest bank 
references. Catalog of Shirts of all kinds, Neckwear, Hos- 
iery, Handkervhiefs, Underwear, Pajamas and Nightshirts. 
Room 131, Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 


you work, Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 


Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S, training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 


The job you want is within your reach. 
I. C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


1.C.S.,Box 4501, Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4501, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on 4 | ees how 
1 can qualify forthe position before whic’ mark X. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGIN'NG = ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 

Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint’g 

Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING 

MEONANIOAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 

Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Shop Practice 


V4 
OIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT, 
Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 








Stenog’phy and Typewrit'g | 
Higher Accounting | 


Railway Accounting 
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| Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVIC 
ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
| Architectural Drafting OULTRY 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
| Structural Engineering Nasigation Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry iderman 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Run‘g| [Italian 
| Name 
Present 
0 ad 
| Street 
| and No 
| City. State. 
~ SHORT-STORY G 
A course of forty lessons in the hi , form struc 


ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Kditor Lippincott’s Piesecine, 


250-page ress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esonwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
——. 
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The most violent opponent of free verse 
will hesitate to say that this is not 
poetry. In a splendid tribute to the 
Desert, wherein the Poet talks with 
Truth, Mr. Wood makes a notable addi- 
tion to our American verse. 
Vision of War, by Lincoln Colcord. Macmillan. 
$1.25. Songs of Brittany, by Theodore Botrel. 
Boston: Badger. $1. Prayer for Peace and 
Other Poems, by William Samuel Johnson. 
Kennerley. $1.25. Songs to Save a Soul, by 
Irene Rutherford McLeod. Huebsch. $1. Col- 
lected Poems, by Condé Benoist Pallen. Ken- 
edy. $1.25. The Poet in the Desert, by Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood. Oregon: F. W. Baltes. $1. 


GIVING THE BABY A GOOD START 
Sensible suggestions on the care of 
young children never come amiss to the 
inexperienced but loving, conscientious 
mother. The Baby’s First Two Years, by 
Richard M. Smith, M.D., may be recom- 

mended as certain to be helpful. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 


NATIONAL QUESTIONS 
The current issue of the University De- 
bate Annual contains debates on the In- 
crease of the Army and Navy, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Minimum Wage, Government 
Ownership of Telephone and Telegraph, So- 
cialistic Control of the Means of Produc- 
tion and Exchange, and Single Tax. 
White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. $1.80. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 

An uncommonly attractive collection of 
miscellaneous information is that of the 
Book of Progress, which all boys and girls 
and many grown folk would enjoy and 
profit by. Compiled by A. A. Hopkins from 
the last five years of the Scientific Ameri- 
ean, the papers are trustworthy as well as 
interesting. 

N. Y.: Cricks Publishing Corporation. 3 v. $9. 


ST. PAUL 
The new volume on Paul and His Epis- 
tles, by Professor D. A. Hayes, is full of 
learning vigorously exprest, but lacks 
freshness of view and historical insight. 
The author stands in fear of the older com- 
mentators and has given us a s“ .ge mix- 
ture of scholasticism, tradit’ ulism and 
modern learning. 
Methodist Book Concern. $2. 


THE GANG AT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
In Fishers of Boys William McCormick 
gives sound advice to religious workers 
and parents. He has found that boys can 
be reached best through the gang, and he 
presents his case in a breezy readable man- 
ner. Boys are influenced more by a great 
baseball player’s opinion of religion than by 
the Old Testameygt Prophets and a Golden 
Text. : 
Doran. $1. 


OUR NEW HIGHWAY 

Thirty-one beautiful plates, by a new 
process of color photography, make C. 
Lancaster’s pamphlet on The Columbia, 
America’s Greatest Highway, a notable 
little publication. Mr. Lancaster was chief 
engineer in laying out the road that runs 
thru the Cascade Mountains to the sea, and 
he knows well the wonderful region, its 
geology, its Indian legends, its tales of 
settlement days. 


Portland, Ore.: S. C. Lancaster. $2.50. 


THE BEST OF THE MODERNS 
The Trail of the Torch, by Paul Hervieu, 
perhaps today the greatest of French dram- 
atists, has now been included in the Drama 
League Series. The capable translation is 
by John Alan Haughton. Hervieu’s art is 
here at its best, and the austerity and in- 
tensity of the emotional appeal is brought 
home, whether or not we sympathize with 
the problem the author has presented after 
the French fashion. 
Doubleday, Page. 75 cents. 


HOPE 

Professor George Trumbull Ladd _ has 
followed his inquiries into the possibilities 
of knowledge, moral values, and faith by 
a new volume, the last of the series, en- 
titled What May I Hope? With delibera- 


tion and sound reasoning he outlines the 
essence and ground of hope, its practical 
use and value, and its objects in the moral 
and social realms, and points out the basis 
upon which humanity rises to the assur- 
ance of immortal life 

Longmans, Green. $1.50. 


THE DIFFICULT ART OF GROWING UP 
Exercise, air, rest, food and “the control 
of inner force” are Mr. Moore’s essentials 
in Keeping in Condition, a Handbook on 
Training for Older Boys. Worry, colds, 
constipation, are among the dangers that 
check full growth and participation in race 
and national progress. The sex life is 
placed normally among other functions and 
conservatively treated. 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 
THE PURITAN LEGACY 
In a series of readable historical sketches 
James Phinney Munroe shows the strength 
and possibilities of that often maligned 
quality, The New England Conscience. He 
also discusses democracy and woman suf- 
frage; gives a most interesting description 
of the Middle West, the Heart of the 
United States from a New England stand- 
point; and endeavors, not very convincing- 
ly, to show the basic relation between the 
New England Conscience and the Eternal 
Feminine. 
Boston: Badger. $1.25. 


SUGAR-COATED HISTORY 

The twenty-third edition of Gertrude 
Atherton’s biographical story of Alexander 
Hamilton, The Conqueror, proves the pop- 
ularity of a book which combines authentic 
history with an intensely interesting novel. 
The personality of “the greatest of con- 
structive American statesmen, on the 
wheels of whose work this country still 
travels” is portrayed with enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the power of his intellect and 
the scope of his career. 

Stokes. $1.50. 

FOR WOMEN AND BY WOMEN 

The middle of the nineteenth century 
saw the beginning of many movements, few 
of them more important than the founding 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, in 1866. Fifty Years of Association 
Work Among Young Women, by Elizabeth 
Wilson, tells the story of its phenomenal 
growth and gives an adequate and accurate 
survey of its varied activities. 

New York: National Board Y. W. C. A. $1.35. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

The essays in The Meaning of Educa- 
tion, by Nicholas Murray Butler, an en- 
largement of the book of the same title pub- 
lished in 1898, illustrate happily the saying 
that everyone is a radical in his own spe- 
cialty. A typically incisive remark, to be 
taken to heart in all normal schools, is as 
follows : “Some of the books and periodicals 
that purport to deal with education make 
me regret the invention of printing; .. . 
they cannot be read without subtracting 
from the sum of human knowledge.” 


Scribner. $1.50. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH AMERICA? 

When you have finished Van Wyck 
Brooks’s America’s Coming of Age you 
know that our country badly needs “some- 
thing” in her life and literature. You have 
a general conception of that “something,” 
but not the remotest idea how it is to be 
obtained. But you have come in contact 
with many ideas worth meeting. Some you 
receive with joy, others you _ repudiate, 
nearly all arrest your attention because of 
their felicitous phrasing. 

Huebsch. $1. 

MOUNTAIN BLOSSOMS 


This untechnical, yet carefully made, 
handbook, Wild Flowers of the North 
American Mountains, by Julia W. Hin- 
shaw, will be extremely useful to every 
tourist to the national parks among the 
Rockies and the coast ranges, as well as to 
residents of those regions. The flowers are 
arranged in groups according to their most 
conspicuous color; and there are scores of 
the most helpful as well as pleasing illus- 
trations from photographs, including twen- 
ty in colors. 

McBride. $2.60. 
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210. Mr. R. W. D., Oregon. “I am a stenog- 
rapher and executive in the Government service. 
I don’t feel energetic and enthusiastically inter- 
ested as I should be. When I do occasionally get 
enthusiastic and begin to hurry I make mistakes 
and lose my bearings. I want to learn to think 
and do things quickly, but accurately and thoro- 
ly. Health good, no bad habits. Kindly make 
suggestions.” 

You should learn scientific management. 
Ask Efficiency Press Syndicate, Woolworth 
Building, New York, for list of books on 
the subject. The key to your problem lies 
in planning your day ahead, thinking out 
each move on a standardized time schedule, 
in advance of making it. To increase 
energy, take a good course in physical ex- 
ercize—answer all such advertisements in 
a copy of Physical Culture magazine, Flat- 
iron Building, New York; and of Health 
Culture, Passaic, New Jersey. A Govern- 
ment job tends to stagnation. Get a future 
where you are, and get it in mind—or get 
out. 


211. Mrs. H. B. C., California. “‘(a) Does an 
active child of twelve need as much food as an 
adult doing sedentary work? (b) Have the 
Fletcher or Chittenden standards been tried out 
on children? (c) Is not the danger of under- 
feeding as great as that of overfeeding, with 
the growing organism? (d) Is it advisable to 
measure and limit a growing child who is 
healthy and on plain rations? (e) Can you re- 
fer me to authorities on the scientific feeding 
of children? The new standards and ideals seem 
to apply mostly to adults.” 

(a) Probably yes. (b) Not so far as we 
know—and we devoutly hope they never 
will be. Fletcher and Chittenden were 
meant to guide grown-ups, not children. 
(ec) Yes. Read Crighton-Browne’s ‘‘Parsi- 
mony in Nutrition.” (d) Hardly ever. 
Teach the children to eat slowly, regularly, 
and only at meal time, then allow natural 
hunger to operate unmolested. (e) We do 
not consider anybody a final authority. But 
we suggest gladly a few names of leading 
investigators: Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Prof. L. B. Atlyn, Westfield, 
Mass.; Dr. J. H. Tilden, Denver, Colorado ; 
Dr. H. Lindlahr, Ashland Boulevard, Chi- 
cago; Eugene Christian, 213 West Seventy- 
ninth Street, New York; Editor of Na- 
tional Food Magazine, 45 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York; Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, Flatiron Building, New York; 
School Lunch Committee of Child Hygiene 
Bureau, New York City Board of Health. 


212. Mr. J. S. F., Brooklyn. “I am ambitious 
to become a lecturer. I have given successfully 
.a few informal talks on travel subjects. How 
* would you advise me to perfect myself, and to 
secure a position as a lecturer on serious sub- 
jects ?” 

Without knowing you we cannot advise 
you how to perfect yourself in anything. 
But your first step, doubtless, will be to 
find what successful speakers are doing. 
Learn of their topics, methods, itineraries, 
and apply the lessons to yourself. Obtain 
descriptive literature of the lectures of 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New 
York; Burton Holmes Travelogues, 156 
Fifth ” Avenue, New York City; J. B. Pond 
Lyceum Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; League for Political Educa- 
tion, 147 West Forty-eighth = New 
York City; West Side Y. M. C. 318 
West Fifty-seventh Street; Bureau - Lec- 
tures, New York City Board of Education, 
157 East Sixty-seventh Street. 

Have you a real message to give? Don’t 
try to be a lecturer without it. Become a 
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An Important Biography by Bishop Brent 


A MASTER BUILDER 


Being the Life and Letters of Henry Yates 
Satterlee, First Bishop of Washington 


By The Rt. Rev. CHARLES H. BRENT, D.D. 


Bishop of the Philippine Islands 
With 16 Illustrations, 8vo, pp. xvi + 477. 


. I hold a biography to be a word portrait. 
But a biography is in one_sense even a higher kind of art than painting, in 
The steady flow of his life and character is repre- 
sented. The duty of a biographer, as I have tried to discern my own in this _capacity, is 
not to suppress his own convictions based on personal touch, but to keep them in due rela- 
tion to all the material gathered. He must do more than’ chronicle bald facts. 
Moreover 
. .’—From the Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


$4.00 net. 
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DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four and Or One-Half Per Cent. Gold 


Coupons from these = ll payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 








be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF 


FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING CO. 
82 Broadway, New York, Feb. 15, 1916. 
A dividend of one (1%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable March 15, 1916,. to stockholders 
of record at the ciose of business on February 


23, 1916. 
WILLIAM J. HALL, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, February 15, 1916. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1916, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on March 4, 1916. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


DEBATING. 
SOCIETIES. 


The Single Six-Year Term for Presi- 
dent. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Who is Responsible for the War? 

Government Owned Merchant Marine. 

Shall We Enlarge the Army? 

#: Convict Labor In the United States. 

The Problem of The Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Military Training For College Stud- 
ents. 

An Embargo On Arms. 

Mexico and The United States. 
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Both sides of all these fourteen de- 
bates will be furnished for only 25 
cents, 
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New York 
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recognized authority in some special field— 
and you will be asked to tell about your 
work. Investigate the Kleiser Course in 
Public Speaking, managed by Funk and 
Wagnalls, 360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
—and improve your delivery. 


218. Mr. G. S. H., Michigan. ‘““We were very 
much interested in your Independent article for 
October 25, on “Efficiency in the Factory.”’ One 
of the bits of advice given in this article was 
to consult an expert. You mention organizations 
such as The American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers and The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. The writer would appre- 
ciate it highly if you would mention the loca- 
tion of these societies, so that we might write 
to them for information.” 

Address the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers at 35 Nassau Street, 
New York; The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at 25 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


214. Mr. H. W. H., New York City. “‘Does not 
efficiency minimize physical effort? Do not peo- 
ple doing least physical work have smallest 
families? Therefore would not efficiency on a 
large scale tend toward race-suicide ?”’ 

Your logic is faulty. The really efficient 
person thinks—first, last and all the time. 
The parents who think save their children 
from the terrible infant mortality, vice and 
crime that destroy hundreds of thousands 
of children every year. This saving should 
more than offset the lower rate of birth re- 
sulting from the hypothetical physical 
apathy of a race of efficient people. It 
may be that one man in 10,000 is truly 
efficient, and one woman in 30,000. The 
condition is not yet epidemic, and should 
cause no alarm. 


215. Prof. M. A., Alabama. “I am twenty-six 
years old, a supervisor in the city schools; seem 
to be highly respected, and to discharge my 
duties satisfactorily. But I feel that I do not 
know anything, and have never learned how to 
think, to study, to concentrate, to analyze or 
compare. I cannot make a systematic study of 
myself, my talents or opportunities. Where can 
I obtain knowledge of experimental psychology, 
character analysis, vocational guidance, human 
nature, self-discovery and _ self-improvement? 
How can I secure a copy of your article ‘What 
Is Efficiency,’ and what will be the cost?’ 

If you have been reading the Question 
Box regularly, and continue to do so, you 
will find many of your queries answered 
in replies to others. What you want is a 
new educational system applied to yourself 
—twenty years after it should have been 
started. The new system is woefully needed, 
but we cannot produce it in a few lines 
of a magazine column. The article “What 
Is Efficiency,” price 10 cents, may be had 
from The Independent. 


216. A Reader in the West. “I am forty years 
old, married, no children. Was in office and bank- 
ing; but thru failure of an irrigation project I 
lost everything, and am $4000 in debt. A year 
ago I went into life insurance, am now state 
manager, making a living, and reducing my in- 
debtedness about $500 a year. I don’t want to go 
into bankruptcy, but cannot pay off my debts in 
many years at this rate, with no prospect of 
saving money at all. My wife and I are both 
studying Spanish. We would go anywhere, to re- 
build our fortunes. Are there opportunities in the 
new companies now being formed for the devel- 
opment of South American trade? If so, where 
can I learn of them?” 

Write the Secretary of the American In- 
ternational Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York; The LErporter’s Review, 80 
Broad street; Haporters’ and Importers’ 
Journal, 17 State street; South American 
Export and Import Company, 24 Stone 
street; South American Publishing Com- 
pany, 1 Broadway; South American Trade 
and Finance Company, 149 Broadway. 
Then apply to officials of the firms doing 
business in South America, whose names 
you will have secured. Tell these men what 
you have done—a man who can rise to be 
state manager of his business in a year of 
service has a right to be heard! 

Why wouldn’t your own life insurance 
company send you to South America, and 
put you in charge of a good territory when 
you had mastered local details? Ask your 
company about ‘this. 
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One Dollar Feeds One Refugee 
For One Month 
Your Benevolence Is Needed Now 


Every cent goes for relief. A member of the Com- 


mittee pays all other expenses. 
All contributions should be sent to 
“CHARLES R. CRANE, Treas.” 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
James L. Barton, Chr. Samuel T. Dutton, Secy. 


BEWARE OF SOLICITORS 
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“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 

American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


















iG THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

technique of tne photoplay, taugnt by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 





For 36 vears we have been paving our custom- 


servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & Co. 





Lawrence Kans 





You have a Right to 
INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escape salaried 
drudgery, I caninstruct you how to gain finan- 
cial independence—how to secure a business of 
yourown. Over 3500 others have succeeded 
and are ready to he!p—for you will help 
them. Let Me Send You, NOW, the story 
of this new business, with convincing 
FACTS and FIGURES. Write today for 
“Pointers on the Collection Business.’ 


American Collection Service. 680 State St.. Detroit, Mich. 
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214. A Reader in Connecticut. “Can you ad- 
vise me in regard to obtaining a, position in the 
office of an architect or building superintendent ? 
I have been a teacher and social worker, but 
my natural bent is toward architecture and 
building. Am a college graduate, and a hard 
worker; have been told that in regard to build- 
ing problems I have an unusually practical 
mind. Am now taking a correspondence course, 
with the I. C. S. of Scranton, and would appre- 
ciate and give loyal service to an employer who 
would grant me the opportunity of working for 
him while finishing the course.” 


You are on the right track, with the right 
idea. Congratulations. We offer several sug- 
gestions. Ask the I. C. S. for a list of their 
old architectural graduates in your vicin- 
ity, who might have an opening in their 
office. Put an advertisement in a trade jour- 
nal—send for copies of these, and look them 
over: Architecture, 527 Fifth avenue; 
Architectural Record, 119 West Fortieth 
street; Architecture and Building, 23 War- 
ren street; Building Age, 239 West Thirty- 
ninth street; all of New York. Obtain par- 
ticulars of their work—then use to advan- 
tage—from Architects’ Bureau Technical 
Service, 105 West Fortieth street; Archi- 
tects and Builders’ Index, 340 Madison ave- 
nue; Architectural League of New York, 
215 West Fifty-seventh street; Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, 30 West 
Thirty-third street ; all of New York. From 
this data compile list of possible employ- 
ers; send to each a brief, strong letter, 
typewritten, presenting your ambitions and 
qualifications. 


218. Mrs. L. C., District of Columbia. ‘(a) 
How would you plan a homeso that all five bed- 
rooms may have the morning sun? (b) Should 
a wife and mother leave her home for half the 
day, in order to do outside work, even if she has 
a good maid, when the result is a scattering of 
the family and few home evenings? I have been 
watching several cases where outside interests 
of women cause home inefficiency, and should 
like your opinion. Other women readers of The 
Independent join me in this request.” 

(a) Put the very young, old or weakly 
members of the family in rooms exposed 
to the morning sun, and the rest in sleep- 
ing chambers with a clear Western ex- 
posure. For an average healthy person the 
rays of the afternoon sun, if direct from 
noon to night, should be sufficient for home 
hygiene. 

(b) Some modern club women err on 
the side of preferring the limelight to 
the heart-glow. When the price of pub- 
licity is domesticity, a woman will 
find it a bad bargain. What is the objec- 
tion, however, to a useful public service or 
business for a woman if she is absent from 
home during office hours only, when hus- 
band and children are at work and at 
school? The typical woman publicist needs 
heading off, but every woman should have 
something of a career. See page 343 of 
my book “Efficient Living,” for an ex- 
tended answer. 


219. Miss O. D. R., Ohio. “(a) Can you give 
me the address of a news clipping agency? 
I wish to have clippings from magazines on 
specified subjects, but am unable to find the ad- 
dress of any agency. (b) Will you kindly sug- 
gest a subject for a high school senior girl’s 
oration to be given in a literary contest? My 
opponents will write upon the subjects, ‘Pan- 
American Union’ and ‘The Value of the Chau- 
tauqua.’ I shall greatly appreciate your favor.” 

(a) Among the leading press clipping 
bureaus are the following: The Atlas, 218 
East Forty-second Street; Burrette’s, 60 
Warren Street; Luce’s, 88 Park Place; 
Romeike’s, 106 Seventh Avenue; National 
Press Intelligence Company, 119 West 
Fortieth; all of New York City. 

(b) Do you want merely to win the 
contest—or to give an oration that shall 
be of most benefit to your hearers and 
yourself? Analyze your motive and aim. 
One of these topics would be good: ‘“Find- 
ing Your Vocation”; “Woman’s Work”; 
“National Preparedness and Individual 
Responsibility”; “Should a High School 
Graduate Go Thru College?’ “Social Sery- 
ice and the New Age”; “The Science of 
Home Building”; “Great Lessons from the 
Great War.” Take a subject that appeals 
to your heart—then fill your brain with 
facts—then write yourself into your pro- 
duction. 





The Joy of Owning a Boat 


OTOR BOATING is the greatest sport in the world—it’s 
healthful, it’s enjoyable—it’s invigorating. Again, for 1916, over 
100 leading Boat Builders in various parts of the United States and 


Canada have joined with the Gray Motor Company in issuing a cata- 
log of specialized boats, telling where you can buy the kind of boat you want at 
the price you want to pay —also giving you the name and address of the leading 


boat builder nearest your locality. 


Boats a Girl Can Operate 


The boats shown in this catalog are powered with Guaranteed Gray Motors, self- 
starting, clean and reliable—making motor boating a real pleasure for ‘‘Milady. 





decyl. 20-24 H. P. 4-cycle Model “p** 





With this catalog we will send you our big marine 
engine book showing a complete line of 2 and 4-cycle 
marine motors—3 to 50 H. P., 1 to 6 cylinders—in- 
cluding descriptions of the two new “‘D Jr.’’ 4-cycle 
engines, 2-cylinder 5-6 H. P. and 4-cylinder 10-12 
H. P. These motors embody all the latest develop- 
ments in -engineering practice —self-starting, high- 
power, oil-tight motors, backed by the service and 
guarantee of the Gray Motor COMPANY, 4 respon- 
sible and long-established concern with agencies all 
over the world. 
These books are sent free on request, 
write for them today. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
356 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 








BOTH SIDES 


We have prepared fourteen briefs for debate on important 
questions of the day for the use of Schools, Debating Societies and 


Lyceums. Price 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th St... New York 
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for pleasure, health or business; the 
routes to reach them, and the Cost ; 
and foreign. 


everywhere. 


be made. 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 


best hotels, large and small; the best 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
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Five Minutes’ Walk from Watkins Glen. 


THE BATHS 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 
Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in elevation from 
= 750 to 1100 feet. 
are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


THE RADIUM a FROM BRINE SPRING No. 1 AVERAGES 68 aces UNITS PER LITER OF 
ATER AND IS DUE TO RADIUM SALT IN SOLUTI 

oman CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE 

REST AND RECUPERATION ARE 


OL nl 
~ WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Sporty Golf Course. Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing. 


“curRe’’ on FOR 
ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 





our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


+ The Best Regular Services to 


CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N.Y 








Under the American Flag 
Best and Most Varied Itineraries 
Including West Indies, Panama and Central Ameri- 
ca. By United Fruit Co.’s “Creat White Fleet.” 
Leave during February and March, Fares, including 


all expenses, excursions $185 to $390 


on shore, etc. 
CALIFORNIA, Until! April. 
FLORIDA, February and March. 
JAPAN-CHINA, etc., March 2 and 25. ) 


Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Francisco Montreal, Toronto. 


San 








TROPICAL .CRUISES 


Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(Pocono Summit Station, 0. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 


























TOUR to YELLOWSTONE PARK, ALASKA 
and the NORTHWEST 
Two Months. Small Party 


Send for Itinerary, 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 


June 28. 











112 North roth Street, Philadelphia 














IE Beee 


is especially well adapted 


On the Beach 


The best place for rest or recreation or recuperation is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CHALFONTE 


come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Toe ott tu 


to accommodate those who 


Always Open 
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PEBBLES 


Wait for the big show! At Chicago, 
June 7! Two rings!—Indianapolis News. 


_ President Wilson is sure to go down in 
history as a man of international note.— 
Christian Home and School. 


If the optimistic expectations of all of 
Europe are realized, there won’t be any 
Europe left. —Washington Post. 


A London editor lets us know that Eng- 
land will never permit Germany to cap- 


ture America. Thanks, awfully.—Galves- 
ton News. 

“Brevity is the soul of wit,” observed 
the sage. 

“Maybe,” replied the fool, “but I never 


feel very witty when I am short.’’—WMil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


Summing things up in general, one may 
say that the two heroes of the year who 
have kept their following are Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg and Charlie Chaplin. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


In his recent talk about satirists, Mr. 
Bliss Perry omitted mention of Robert 
Browning, author of the greatest satirical 
line ever written—‘All’s right with the 
world.”—New York Tribune. 


Germans complain that American am- 
munition is more deadly than that of 
French and English make, which after all 
may not be an unfortunate discovery for 
foreigners to make.—Boston Transcript. 


No longer can there be any doubt about 
the horrors of war. Garet Garrett, corre- 
spondent of the Times, writes that the cost 
of living in Berlin is as high as it is in 
New York—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 


Germany, however, may be able to ex- 
tract some consolation from the exchange 
situation. If a mark isn’t worth as much 
as it used to be, then she doesn’t owe as 
much to herself as she thought she did.— 
Indianapolis News. 


These are days of efficiency and efficiency 
talk, and it is said that at the next meet- 
ing of the Poetry Society—which has some 
motorist members—the question for discus- 
sion will be, “How Many Lines Do You 
Get Out of a Gallon of Ink?’—New York 
Tribune. 


A scene in Stockport. 

Recruiting Officer to Passing Workman: 
“Now, sir, what do you say to fighting for 
your country? 

P. W.: “Nay, lad, I don’t want to fight.” 


R. O.: “Don’t want to fight. Where 
would the war be if every one spoke like 
you?” 

P. W.: “I suppose ther’d be no war.’”’— 


Labour Leader. 


PROM.-TUNE PANTOUM 


Prom. talk is certainly Art! 
“My, what a wonderful floor!” 
“Of course Mr. Jones may have part. - 
“T’ye never been up here before.” 


“My, what a wonderful floor !” 
“The orchestra’s perfectly fine.” 

“T’ve never been up here before.” 
“Another? How nice! Number nine?’ 


“The orchestra’s perfectly fine.” 
“You say those are Freshmen up there?” 
“Another? How nice! Number nine?” 
“My goodness, just look at my hair! 


“You say those are Freshmen up there?” 
“That thing? Is that the Yale shell?” 
“My goodness just look at my hair!” 
“I’m having the ‘t of my I’.” 


“That thing? Is that the Yale shell?” 
“You college boys must have such larks! 
“I’m having the ‘t of my I’.’ 
“T hear you get wonderful marks.” 


“You college boys must have such larks!” 
“Of course Mr. Jones may have part. r 
“T hear you get wonderful marks.’ 
* * * 


hed 


hha 


Prom. talk is certainly Art. 
—Yale Record. 
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in the new 


FORT 
DEARBORN 
HOTEL 
‘CHICAGO 
is now, 


with private bath 
or private toilet. 


s ) FORT DEARBORN 
HOTEL 


LaSalle Street at VanBuren 
Direction of Hotel Sherman Company 








FOR SALE Sovies of books by the late E. P. Powell. 


Nullification and Succession in the United 
States, and Our Heredity from God, each $2.00, post paid; 
Liberty and Life, (in paper) 75 cents, post paid. Address 
(Miss) Giadys Powell, Sorrento, Florida. 





SANATORIUMS 
THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, h like, well ipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 

















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 
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L[usuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 
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HELPLESS OLD AGE 

One of my correspondents, agreeing 
with a recent statement of mine to the 
effect that helpless old age is worse 
than death, wants to know what mate- 
rial benefit a small annuity resulting 
from a very limited amount of life in- 
surance would be, adding that most 
men are poor and therefore financially 
unable to maintain any considerable 
sum of insurance during a period of 
thirty or forty years. 

I will have to admit that something 
cannot be made from nothing. The 
fundamental defect lies in the fact that 
most men do not commence building a 
life insurance reserve for themselves 
early enough. Young people should be 
trained to regard that form of thrift 
as a necessity. Comparatively few 
young unmarried men carry life insur- 
ance. They squander in social pleasures 
enough money every year to carry from 
$1000 to $5000 insurance. Then they 
marry and, if conscientious, commence 
being drudges with, in most cases, just 
enough insurance protection to pay doc- 
tors’ bills, funeral expenses and a few 
hundred dollars for their widows. 

They should commence at the age of 
eighteen or twenty to accumulate life 
insurance equities, adding new policies 
as circumstances and means permit. I 
will not stickle at the kind of policies 
taken, altho I believe in endowments 
for the young. All old line legal re- 
serve insurance is endowment insur- 
ance. The ordinary life policy is an 
endowment at age ninety-six; all the 
others, except term and special con- 
tracts, are endowments at earlier ages. 
Let them take any plan they prefer; 
but take it and keep it. Keep it even 
tho their families outlive the need for 
it. Keep it as a part of their own sup- 
port in old age. 








J. R. P., Princeton, Fla—If you can 
get it, take’ your eash value; if not accept 
the paid- up insurance. Don’t pay any more 
money into the concern. 


C. O. H., Marengo, Ill—The Ancient 
Order of Gleaners of Detroit is not a life 
insurance company; it is a fraternal as- 
sessment concern charging inadequate 
rates. The Union Central is a strong old 
line company paying good dividends to 
policyholders, the only criticism adverse to 
it being the capitalization of $400,000 of 
its surplus in 1908. The Equitable of Iowa 
is a good average company with many 
superiors. 


H. H. M., Columbia, Mo.—The latest 
figures available for both companies are 
those of December 31, 1914. Postal: As- 
sets, $9,613,849; surplus to policyholders 
consists of $100,000 capital and $129,882 
net surplus; total, $229,882. Kansas City 
Life: Assets, $4,953,930; policyholders’ 
surplus, $346,557, including $100,000 capi- 
tal. Measured by service to policyholders 
neither of them compare favorably with the 








Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 








leading well established mutual companies. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet 
Sweeper 


Proven lndinpeneciiie 
In 40 Years of Use 


BISSELL’S Carpet Sweeper will 
always compose part of the clean- 
ing equipment of modern homes, 
because no other device can ever 
equal its convenience for daily 
sweeping. The soft, flexible. pure 
bristle brush is far more efficient 
than the rough straw of a broom. 
Progressive women long ago aban- 
doned brooms in favor of the 
BISSELL’S 

Use BISSELL’S Carpet Sweeper 
in combination with BISSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper, the hand-pro- 
pelled suction machine that has 
more power than most electric 
cleaners, and you secure the most 
satisfactory, convenient, work- 
saving cleaning method that mod- 
ern progress has evolved. 

As to prices: Bissell’s Carpet 
Sweepers are $2.75*to $5.75; the 
Vacuum Cleaner (without brush) 
$7.50; the Vacuum Sweeper (with 
brush) $9.00. Slightly higher in 
the West, South and Canada. Sold 
by dealers everywhere, Booklet on 
request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 138, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too (247) 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 



























contains 
pages, four 
color and four 
duotone plates, besides numberless 
photographic true-to-life reproduc- 
tions. It lists all the standard var- 
ieties of flowers and vegetables, as 
well as the best of the season’s nov- 
elties, 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence, 

Sent free to any one mentioning 
this magazine. 
















Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas— 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. Our mixture con- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per 
Y% pound. Garden Book free with each 
order. 


HENRY A.DRE 


SHEET Titi 















‘714-716 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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DEFEAT OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS! 





Mosaic Laws Voted Down on Referendum by 
Decisive Majorities. 

Sina, 2000 B. C.—Some surprise 
has been exprest in political circles that 
every article of the Decalog recently 
submitted to popular referendum was 
defeated, altho each was voted upon in- 
dependently and several had a consid- 
erable measure of influential support 
during the recent campaign. The first 
two commandments had against them a 
strong body of opinion among persons 
who feared that they might lead to an 
alliance between church and state. The 
first, however, ran far ahead of the sec- 
ond, which had against it the Sculptors’ 
Union and all the artists, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Futurists, who 
supported the commandment on the 


ground that they were guiltless of. 


making anything in the likeness of any- 
thing that is in Heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
waters under the earth. The third 
commandment was doomed from the 
start by the cry that it was an inter- 
ference with freedom of speech. In the 
precinct of Billingsgate it did not re- 
ceive a single vote. The fourth com- 
mandment was downed by the untiring 
efforts of the Anti-Blue Law League. 
Like the fifth, it received a certain 
amount of support in the rural dis- 
tricts, but not enough to overcome the 
negative majority returned by the 
great centers of population. 

The defeat of the sixth amendment 
had not been anticipated. Of course, 
much of the majority against it is to 
be ascribed to fraud and intimidation 
in the so-called “gunmen” districts, 
but there seems to have been a feeling 
also even in the most conservative cir- 
cles, that a commandment which was 
all very well in time of peace might 
weaken the nation in case of war. The 
seventh commandment, loudly de- 
nounced as “Comstockery” and “Puri- 
tanism,” lost out by a three to one 
vote. Sodom and Gomorrah reported 
less than ten votes in its favor, altho 
a prominent man had exprest the hope 
that peradventure fifty might be found 
in the Twin Cities. The eighth com- 
mandment had been expected to carry 
in spite of the powerful opposition of 
the Burglar Amalgamation. What 
seems to have killed it was the fear 
lest the Supreme Court might construe 
the law in a sense broad enough to in- 
clude the operations of high finance. 





The defeat of the eighth command- 
ment involved the defeat of the tenth, 
which also had against it the organ- 
ized opposition of the Socialist party. 
The ninth commandment seems to have 
been beaten on the face of the returns, 
probably owing to the campaign con- 
ducted against it by a large section of 
the press. The professional politicians 
gave it no support and are said to have 
secretly instructed their henchmen to 
vote it down on the ground that it 
would take the life out of politics. 

It is not thought that the precincts 
still to hear from will make a great 
change in the result. The electorate is 
in a very conservative mood and is not 
disposed to welcome changes. As 
Rameses, boss of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, told our reporter last evening: 
“The present is not the time for tinker- 
ing with the constitution.” 








“Kubla Khan” is no dream. I mean 
to say, the incident was not fictitious, 
or at least not impossible. I once 
dreamed of reading a new play in a 
volume of Shakespeare, “The Man from 
Araucania”; not equal, I confess, to the 
best in the book, but ranking some- 
where between “Titus Andronicus” and 
“Hamlet.” 

And the other day I took home Mas- 
ter’s “Spoon River Anthology” for my 
wife to read. She read it—all the even- 
ing, and dreamed about it all night, her 
thoughts naturally falling into that in- 
fectious rhythm—if rhythm it may be 
called. In the morning she wrote down 
what she could remember of her dream 
critique and here it is: 

ANTHOLOGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

No, I don’t like your Spoon River An- 
thology, 

Lee Master’s long line of too loquacious 
corpses 

Lying at length in a quiet country church- 


yar 

Who lift their hideous heads from their 
decaying pillows 

And address a few remarks to the world 


in generai. 

I tell you those people aren’t dead to begin 
with! 

They haven’t the pulseless calm of im- 
mortality. 

Then, I don’t like the way they talk to 
each other; 


When they talk to me I bitterly resent it. 

To be frank, I don’t like their society ; 

Dead or alive they are equally detestable. 

Where are the good people buried in that 
graveyard? 

There must a lot of them live in Spoon 
River— 

Grey warriors of the Lord— 

Children like flowers— 

Boys and girls with their eyes full of 
visions— 

Mothers who were sweet 
sensible. 

Perhaps they are in heaven, 
earth-bound spirits, 

Lingering around and watching their own 
corruption, 

Coiling like rattlesnakes around their own 
headstones, 

Are all - are left in Spoon River grave- 
yard. 

Then I don’t like it because it isn’t poetry 

Nor metrical prose nor anything musical, 

All of its cadences are humpy—like the 
graveyard! 

He tried to be a Whitman with a touch 
of Rabelais ; 

But Whitman sometimes has a mighty 
music 

Like the roar of the sea 

(Or the thunder of the elevated), 


and calm and 


and these 


Reminding us at times of his own Wild 
Trumpeter. 

Oh, how I dread a set of Spoon Rivers, 

A lot of little Whitmans without any music. 

A herd of Rabelaises without any genius, 

Spoiling white paper and mussing up the 
universe . 

It gives one a taste for annihilation ! 








Our prayers and pious injunctions 
will need some verbal modifications to 
fit the conditions of modern warfare. 
The ‘Gallipoli correspondent of the 
London Times, Ashmead Bartlett, 
quotes what the censor found in the 
letter of a young bluejacket: 


Mother, it is sometimes very hot out 
here when the shells are dropping all about 
you and the submarines are hovering 
round, and you may strike a mine at any 
minute. At first I was a bit scared, but I 
remembered the words of the padre last 
Sunday, when he said :—‘‘Men, men, in 
times of trial and danger look upwards.” 
I did look upwards, mother, and if there 
wasn’t a blooming aeroplane dropping 
bombs on us! 








Now that the season of the Tercen- 
tenary approaches we set ourselves 
sternly to the duty of remembering 
Shakespeare or recollecting him as the 
case may be. We write about him or 
read about him; in his honor we re- 
cite, we sing, we dance, we act, we 
paint, we pageant, each according to 
his own talents or ambition. The whole 
country has become one great Shake- 
speare Memorial Society such as Ches- 
terton wrote about: 

While the vain world careless sped 

Unheeding the heroic name— 

The souls most fed with Shakespeare's 
flame 

Still sat unconquered in a ring, 

Remembering him like anything .. . 

They stuck like limpets to the spot, 

Lest they forgot, lest they forgot. 








I don’t want to be unjust to the Ger- 
mans, but I must say that it sometimes 
seems to me, tho I may be mistaken, 
that they—of course I don’t mean all 
of them—are a trifle wanting in tact, 
or perhaps I should put it, somewhat 
deficient in the comprehension of the 
psychology of foreigners. One of the 
things which leads me to this conclu- 
sion is that The Continental Times, 
which is published in Berlin for the 
purpose of enlisting American sym- 
pathy for the German cause, brings 
forward as one of the evidences of Ger- 
many’s unerring uprightness the fact 
that she took the side of Spain in the 
Spanish-American war. 


In Gladstone’s time the English used 
to talk about the “Bulgarian atroci- 
ties.” In Asquith’s time they talk about 
the “atrocious Bulgarians.” 


More and more the members of the 
British cabinet are coming to say: “Let 
George do it,” referring, of course, not 
to George V of England, but to 
George I of Wales. 








With most audiences a thing needs to 
be said twice; once to open their heads 
end once to fill them. 








All debts are divided into two classes; 
“honest debts” and “debts of honor.” 
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